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WOMEN A SENSE OF HUMOR? 


BY CONSTANT COQUELIN 


HE one who has said—or is it 
many who have deglared it /— 
that women lack a sense of 





thet has lived by repetition. 
There is no eden in it. We men need not 
flatter ourselves that we have a monopoly of 
any characteristic so thoroughly charming. 
The sense of humor is universal. It knows 
neither time nor country nor sex. It is a 
blessed prerogative of the human race. Some 
there are who have missed it. Fortunately for 
the world and for themselves, they are few. 
They are the sad ones of earth—the care- 
worn. They lose much. But they are not 
confined to any one sex, these losers. 

No one knows better than the actor who 
has made them smile how re- 
sponsive is the humor of women. It is like 
the harp-strings that sing at the slight touch 
of the wind. But you must not sweep those 
same harp-strings too hard, or there comes 
jangle. It is the way with V’humeur des 
femmes. It is too delicate for the rude 
touch. It is gentle, keen, vite. It never 
The lighter, the more fantastic, the 
daintier the humorous fancy, the quicker it 
appeals to a woman. It is for that reason 
that we who play, play first to women. When 
we please them we know that we have done 
well. 

May I be pardoned when I say that in 
America it seems to me it is the women who 
are more bountifully gifted with the sense 
of humor than the men? They are so alert, 


sometimes 


sleeps. 
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so vivacious, so quick. Their minds reach 
out and grasp. Is it something in the air, or 
something in the woman! I know not. The 
men are calmer, more tranquille. It is the 
women who are so full of what the French 
call esprit. If there is any English word for 
it I cannot find it. ‘hey are constantly on 
the lookout. 

Wit, humor, sparkle, they are gifts that 
the gods have liberally bestowed upon the 
feminine mind. Let no one doubt it. To 
try to compare the women of one country 
with those of another—to say which have 
more keenly the sense of humor—it would 
be discourteous, and impossible as well. [ft 
is like your tasting one wine; it is the best 
of its kind. Then a different brand; it is 
also good. And although they are not the 
same vintage they are each equally excellent. 
It is that way with the sense of humor among 
women. They have it everywhere, and while 
it may not respond with equal swiftness to 
the touch of every one, it is nevertheless a 
distinct part of the feminine nature. 

In nothing does woman show her humorous 
side more than in her» correspondence, and 
beeause of this she is the most delightful 
of letter-writers. It comes out spontaneous— 
irresistible. The letters of my women friends 
are a constant source of delight to me. They 
are full of a pleasant humor that is delicious. 
It is no attempt at being funny, but just 
a natural flow of gentle wit, and the art of 
seeing the ludicrous. 

There was one of my countrywomen, 
dame de Sévigné. 


Ma- 


Can any one think that 
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she was cheated out of her sense of humor be- 
cause she happened to be born a woman? I 
mention her because she is one of the women 
whose letters chanced to be+ published. There 
are tons of others that charmed only the one 
to whom they were written, and then crum- 
bled to dust. I can only say to the man who 
doubts that humor has been given to woman 
as well as to his sex, “ Have two or three 
women correspondents, and they will quickly 
convince you of your error.” He who really 
studies woman has always been impressed not 
by what she lacks, but by what she possesses. 

It is her appreciation of humor that makes 
her so companionable. Her delicacy and ex- 
quisite tact that keep her from thrusting it 
before your face. But just because she con- 
ceals it, men make the mistake of thinking 
it is not there. You wrong her and show 
yourself wanting in perception, and so you 
make a double error. Is it not so, my friends? 

Perhaps I could not cite a better example 
that women have been given the sense of 
humor than by pointing to Madame Bern- 
hardt. She is full of it. She sees the light- 
est fling; there is ne bit too subtle for her 
to seize. And then how she enjoys it! Her 
sense of the ridiculous is most keen. She 
portrays life’s tragedies, but not one of its 
comedies eseapes her. Her smile, her laugh- 
ter, they are ever ready to break out. They 
eannot be suppressed. She feels the mirth- 
fulness of the world, and that makes her only 
more keenly alive to its sorrows. 

It is only another example of woman’s 
unselfishness that she has been willing to let 
us think that we men have a monopoly, as 
you say in this country, on humor. She did 
not dispute it. She did not claim any of our 
laurels. For woman does not try to be funny. 
She leaves that to man. When we ask, 
“What have you written that was true hu- 
mor?” “Very little,” she acknowledges. 
She can smile and be magnanimous in this, 
for she knows that she has inspired and 
enjoyed the humor of the world. She can 
well afford to rest content. 

When I say that to woman have been given 
the love and appreciation of humor I do not 
mean that any bogus article labelled humor 
can impose upon her. She is quick to detect 
the counterfeit. She knows the real because 
she feels it, and a woman’s feelings are a true 
touchstone. You cannot deceive her in this 
respect. Wit is one of her keenest weapons, 
humor one of her most lovable qualities, but 





when these charming twins come to her in 
the form of what is boisterous and broad and 
rough, she does not recognize them. It is 
like a child that masquerades in a hideous 
false face. It is a stranger to her. 

Men are not always so quick to recognize 
the masquerader. Perhaps because they are 
not so delicately orgd@nized. And so they oft- 
times welcome a sad pretender.: It seems to 
one looking on, who has not had the time 
to be very critical, or very analytical, that it 
is only because women have failed to laugh 
at jokes that were rough, farces that were 
broad, burlesques that were ponderous in the 
attempt to be amusing, that it has been said 
of them, “they have no sense of humor.” 

“La belle dame sans merci” we may have 
all seen at some time; la dame sans )"humeur 
is more rare. I have hardly ever met her in 
all the course of my life. It is just the same 
in all my.travels. The French woman, the 
English woman, the American woman—from 
whatever land they come—their humorous 
sensibilities are the same. If foreigners have 
failed to smile sometimes when, perhaps, I 
expected that they would, it has been rather 
because they did not grasp the subtleties of 
another tongue. The fault was never in the 
woman. 

Perhaps I put all that I would express into 
one sentence when I say that women’s sense 
of humor is more sensitive than that of men, 
but not so broad. It encourages more often 
than it creates. It is more a hidden power 
than an active force. Wit must be used, or 
it gets rusty. It must be skilfully used, or it 
becomes sharp and wounds. It is the pos- 
session of but few. Humor is*like the sun 
that shines because it was made to shine, 
and that warms and cheers everything it 
touches. It is nature. And the sense of hu- 
mor is the earth where flowers spring up at 
the sun’s glance. Some soil may be barren 
and rocky, but the waste places are but seldom 
found, and there are flowers everywhere. 

So it is with the sensé of humor. It is 
in man and in woman, and wherever it is 
found it makes the heart warmer and life 
sweeter. A great novelist has said that it 
is only the woman in love who loses her 
sense of humor. Then, he might have added, 
it is only a temporary affliction. She does not 
really lese it; she merely forgets it, because 
her life is full of wne grande passion. And 
after a time humor comes back and sits be- 
side love. 
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I, who like to smile, and who like best of 
all to make others smile, am well pleased 
when there are many women in my audience. 
I have ever found their sense of humor to be 
like the touch of the blind—unerring. It 
is this that makes me especially respect 
it. They never lose a fine point. I bow be- 
fore Thumeur des femmes. Watch an au- 
dience, and see for yourself if the women do 
not. enjoy the humorous passages as much 
as the men, if the smile does not come to 
their lips even before the mouth of the man 
relaxes. It is true they are very, very criti- 
eal. The flavor must be perfect; there must 
be no false note. I might almost .say that it 
is the women I have found to be connoisseurs 
of humor. 

Of course the same merry quip cannot 
amuse every one. It is due to the process of 
civilization, to the higher culture, that the 
more refined and beautiful the nature, the 
subtler must be the humor that finds favor. 
On this account our ideas of humor have 
changed from time to time. Perhaps we grow 
harder to amuse. It is the penalty we pay for 
living in an advanced age. But cela va 
sans dire, that humor will never go begging. 
Tt is too good a friend to mortals to be neg- 
lected. It is always welcome in this work- 
a-day world. 

But it must keep pace with everything else, 
and, like wine, it must improve with age. We 
want it served elegantly now. And particu- 
larly do les femmes demand a dainty dish. 
This is partly the cause of woman’s apathy to 
some plays that men have called very funny. 
The fun was too pronounced. 

“Laugh at me,” it commanded. 

“T will not, because you do not please me,” 
the woman answered. 

Sometimes I feel that we do not enough 
appreciate laughter. It is not so much the 


sauce of life as the bread. It is absolutely 
necessary to the healthy existence. Sauce 
only gives flavor and piquancy. We don’t 
want too much ef it. Of bread we never tire. 
So is humor the staff of the heart. It shrinks 
up without it. It becomes a hard, dry, heavy 
thing to carry in our breasts. When we lose 
the sense of humor, ah, ’tis a sad affliction! 
Those who have it not are not forgetful of 
sorrow. They cannot oil life’s machinery. 
And ‘then, how it creaks and groans, and how 
heavy it runs! 

They who write of that mystery, the heart 
of a woman, would have us believe that humor 
ofttimes frightens away the little god of love. 
“ Make a man ridiculous in the eyes of the 
woman who loves him, and she will cease to 
love him. It is the only cure for love,” said 
an old writer. Does not that prove just 
what I have been saying—that woman’s sense 
of humor is very, very keen? That was the 
trouble with poor Cyrano. Not that the nose 
made him ugly—since many women have 
loved ugly men—but that the nose set in vi- 
bration the sensitive chord of humor in her 
heart, and she could not love where she must 
first laugh. Which shows that. her sense of 
humor is so strong that it conquers even 
love. What more can be said of it? 

“There was never a great humorist who 
was a woman,” the critics are wont to cry, 
triumphantly. As I have said, that may have 
been caused by the modesty that makes her 
content ofttimes to inspire rather than to 
produce. But it is not too late. One may 
yet rise up to refute this argument. Ameri- 
can women are ambitious and progressive. 
They are bright and they understand. They 
love humor and they have it, so why should 
not all the world laugh one day because of a 
woman? And to none will it give more plea- 
sure to laugh with her than to 


bor | 
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Stories for Young and Of 


NO. VII.—BEING BEAVERS 


ILLUSTRATED 


OU read in books about the 
pleasures of London, and about 
how people who live in the 
country long for the gay 
whirl of fashion in town be- 

=e eause the country is so dull. 
I do not agree with this at all. In London, or, 
at any rate, Lewisham, nothing happens un- 
less you make it happen—or if it happens, it 
doesn’t happen to you, and you don’t know 
the people it does happen to. But in the coun- 
try the most interesting events occur quite 
freely, and they seem to happen to you as 
much as to any one else, very often quite 
without your doing anything to help. 

The natural right ways of earning your 
living in the country are much jollier than 
town ones, too; sowing and reaping and doing 
things with animals are much better sport 
than fish-mongering, or bakering, or oil-shop- 
ping, or those sorts of things, except, of 
course, a plumber’s and gas-fitter’s, and he is 
the same, town or country—most interesting 
and like an engineer. 

I remember what a nice man it was that 
came to cut the gas off once at our old house 
in Lewisham, when my father’s business was 
feeling so poorly. He was a true gentle- 
man, and gave Oswald and Dickie over two 
yards and a quarter of good lead-piping, and 
a brass tap that only wanted a washer, and a 
whole handful of screws to do as we liked 





ay. F.. ¥...ceay 


with. We screwed the back door up with the 
screws, I remember, one night when Eliza 
was out without leave. There was an awful 
row. We did not mean to get her into trouble, 
we only thought it would be amusing to her to 
find the door screwed up when she came down 
to take in the milk in the morning. But I 
must not say any more about the Lewisham 
house. It is only the pleasures of memory, 
and nothing to do with being beavers, or any 
sort of exploring. 

I think Dora and Daisy are the kind of girls 
who will grow up very good, and perhaps 
marry missionaries. I am glad Oswald’s des- 
tiny looks at present as if it might be dif- 
ferent. 

We made two expeditions to discover the 
source of the Nile (or the north pole), and 
owing to their habit of sticking together and 
doing dull and praisable things like sewing 
and helping with the cooking, and taking in- 
valid delicacies to the poor and indignant, 
Daisy and Dora were wholly out of it both 
times. They said they did not mind the first 
time, because they like to keep themselves 
clean; it is another of their queer ways. And 
they said they had had a better time than 
us. (It was only a clergyman and his wife 
who called, and hot cakes for tea.) The sec- 
ond time they said they were lucky not to 
have been in it. And perhaps they were 
right. Bu. ‘et me to my narrative. I hope 
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you will like it. 1 am going to try to write 
it a different way—like the books they give 
you for a prize at a girls’ school. I mean a 
* young ladies’ school” of course, not a-high- 
school. High-schools are not nearly so silly 
as some other kinds. Here goes: 

“Ah, me!” sighed a slender maiden of 
twelve summers, removing her elegant hat 
and passing her tapery fingers lightly through 
her fair tresses, “ how sad it is, is it not, to 
see able-bodied youths wasting the precious 
summer hours in idleness and luxury.” The 
maiden frowned reproachingly, but yet with 
earnest gentleness, at the group of youths and 
maidens who sat beneath an umbragiferous 
beech-tree and ate delicious fruits. é 

“Dear brothers and sisters,” the blushing 
girl went on, “could we not, even now, at 
the eleventh hour, turn to account these 
wasted lives of ours, and seek some occupa- 
tion at once improving and agreeable ?” 

“T do not quite follow your meaning, dear 
sister,” replied the cleverest of her brothers, 
on whose brow— 

It’s no use. I can’t write like those books. 
I wonder how the books’ authors can keep it 
up. 

What really happened was that we were 
eating black currants in the orchard out of a 
cabbage leaf, and Alice said: 

“T say, look here; let’s do something! It’s 
simply silly to waste a day like this. It’s 
just on eleven. Come on.” 

And Oswald said, “ Where to?” 

This was the beginning of it. 

The moat that is all round our house is fed 
by streams. One of them is a sort of open 
overflow pipe from a good-sized stream that 
flows at the other side of the orchard. 

It was this stream that Alice meant when 
she said, “ Why not go and discover the source 
of the Nile?” 

Of course Oswald knows quite well that the 
source of the real live Egyptian Nile is no 
longer buried in that mysteriousness where it 
lurked undisturbed for such a long time. But 
he was not going to say so. 

“Why not have it an arctic expedition?’ 
said Dickie; “then we could take an ice-axe, 
and live on blubber and things. Besides, it 
sounds cooler.” 

“ Vote, vote,” cried Oswald. So we did. 

Oswald, Alice, Noél, and Denny voted for 
the river of the ibis and the crocodile. 
Dickie, H. O., and the other girls for the 
region of perennial winter and blubber. So 


Alice said, “ We can decide as we go. Let’s 
start, anyway.” 

The question of supplies had now to be 
gone into. Everybody wanted to take some- 
thing different, and nobody thought the other 
people’s things would be the slightest use. 
It is sometimes thus, even with grown-up 
expeditions. So then Oswald, who is equal to 
the hardest emergency that ever emerged yet, 
said: 

“ Let’s each get what we like. The secret 
storehouse can be the shed in the corner of 
the stable-yard. Then the captain can decide 
who’s to take what.” 

This was done. You may think it but the 
work of a moment to fit out an expedition, 
but this is not so, especially when you know 
not whether your exploring party is going to 
Central Africa or to the world of icebergs and 
the polar bear. 

Dickie wished to take the wood-axe, the 
coal-hammer, a blanket, and a mackintosh. 

H. O. brought a large fagot, in case we had 
to light fires, and a pair of old skates he had 
happened to notice in the box-room. 

Noél had nicked a dozen boxes of matches, 
a spade and a trowel, and had also obtained— 
I know not by what means—a jar of pickled 
onions. 

Denny had a walking-stick—he is very fond 
of it; a book to read in case he got tired of 
being a discoverer, a butterfly-net, and a box 
with cork in it; a tennis-ball, in case we want- 
ed to play rounders in the pauses of explor- 
ing; two towels and an umbrella, in case of 
camping, or if the river got big enough to 
bathe in or to be fallen into. 

Alice had a comforter for Noél, in case we 
got late, a pair of scissors, and needle and cot- 
ton and two whole candles, in case of caves. 
And she had thoughtfully brought the table- 
cloth off the small table in the dining-room, 
so that we could make all the things up into 
one bundle and take it in turns to carry it. 

Oswald had fastened his master-mind en- 
tirely on grub. Nor had the others neglected 
this. 

All the stores for the expedition were put 
down on the table-cloth, and the corners tied 
up. Then it was more than even Oswald’s 
muscley arms could raise from the ground; 
so we decided not to take it, but only the best- 
selected grub; the rest we hid in the straw- 
loft, for there are many ups and downs in 
life, and grub is grub at any time. The 
pickled onions, too, we had to leave. 
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Then Dora and Daisy came along with 
their arms round each other’s necks like a 
picture on a grocer’s almanac, and said they 
weren’t coming. 

It was, as I have said, a blazing-hot day, 
and there were differences of opinion among 
the explorers about what eatables we ought 
to have taken, and H. O. had lost one of his 
garters, and wouldn’t let Alice tie it up with 
her handkerchief, which the kind sister was 
quite willing to do. So it was a rather gloomy 
expedition that set off, that bright, sunny 
day, to seek the source of the river where 
Cleopatra sailed in Shakspere (or the frozen 
plains Mr. Nansen wrote that big book about). 

But the balmy calm of peaceful nature 
soon made the others less cross. Oswald had 
not been cross exactly, but only disinclined 
to do anything the others wanted, and by the 
time we had followed the stream a little way 
and had seen a water-rat and shied a stone 
or two at him harmony was restored. We did 
not hit the rat. 

You will understand that we were not the 
sort of people to have lived so long near a 
stream without plumbing its depths. Indeed, 
it was the same stream the sheep took its dar- 
ing jump into the day we had the circus. And 
of course we had often paddled in it. 

But now our hearts were set on exploring. 

At least they ought to have been, but when 
we got to the place where the stream goes 
under a wooden sheep-bridge, Dickie cried: 
“A camp! A eamp!” and we were all glad to 
sit down at once. Not at all like real ex- 
plorers, who know no rest, day or night, till 
they have got there. 

The food-supplies obtained by various mem- 
bers were good, and plenty of it. Cake, ham, 
eggs, sausage-rolls, currants, raisins, and cold 
apple dumplings. It was all very decent, but 
Oswald could not help feeling that the source 
of the Nile (or north pole) was a long way 
off, and perhaps nothing when you get there. 

So he was not wholly displeased when 
Denny said, as he lay kicking into the bank 
when the things to eat were all gone: 

“This is clay. Did you ever make huge 
platters and bowls out of clay, and dry them 
in the sun?’ 

“It will be jolly,” Alice said, “and we can 
give the huge platters to poor cottagers who 
are short of the usual sorts of crockery. 
That would really be a very golden deed.” 

It was harder than you would think, when 
you read about it, to make huge platters with 


clay. It flops about as soon as you get it any 
size, and when you turn up the edges they 
erack. Yet we did not mind the trouble. 
And we had all got our shoes and stockings 
off. It is impossible to go on being cross when 
your feet are in cold water, and there is some- 
thing in the smooth messiness of clay, and 
not minding how dirty you get, that would 
soothe the savagest breast that ever beat. 

After a bit, though, we gave up the idea 
of the huge platter, and tried little things. 
We made some platters that were like flower- 
pot saucers, and we set them in the sun to 
dry, and then it seemed a pity not to do 
the thing thoroughly. So we made a bon- 
fire, and when it had burnt down we put 
our pots on the soft white hot ashes among 
the little red sparks, and kicked the ashes 
over them and heaped more fuel over the top. 

As we went home across the fields Dickie 
looked back and said, “The bonfire’s going 
pretty strong.” 

We looked. It was. Great flames were 
rising to heaven against the evening sky. 
And we had left it a smouldering flat heap. 

“The clay must have caught alight,” H. O. 
said; “perhaps it’s the kind that burns. I 
know I’ve heard of fire-clay. And there’s 
another sort you can eat.” 

“Oh, shut up!” Dickie said, with anxious 
scorn. 

With one accord we turned back. We all 
felt the feeling—the one that means some- 
thing fatal being up, and it being your fault. 

“ Perhaps,” Alice said, “a young lady in a 
muslin dress was passing by, and a spark flew 
on to her, and now she is rolling in agony 
enveloped in flames.” 

We could not see the fire now, because of 
the corner of the wood, but we hoped Alice 
was mistaken. 

But when we got in sight of the scene of 
our pottering industry we saw it was as bad, 
nearly, as Alice’s wild dream. For the wood- 
en fence leading up to the bridge had caught 
fire, and it was burning like billyoh. 

Oswald started to run; so did the others. 
As he ran he said to himself: 

“This is no time to think about your 
clothes. Oswald, be bold.” 

And he was. 

Arrived at the site of the conflagration, he 
saw that caps or straw hats full of water, 
however quickly and perseveringly given. 
would never put the bridge out, and his 
eventful past life made him know exactly 
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“¢i7’s BITING ME ALL OVER MY LEGS.’ ” 
Drawn by F. Y. Cory. 


the sort of wigging you get for an accident 
like this. 

So he said, “ Dickie, soak your jacket and 
mine in the stream and chuck them along. 
Alice stand clear; your silly clothes ‘ll catch, 
as sure as fate.” 

Dickie and Oswald tore off their jackets; so 
did Denny; but we would not let him and 
H. O. wet theirs. Then the brave Oswald 
advanced warily to the end of the burning 
rails, and put his wet jacket over the end bit— 
like a linseed poultice on the throat of a 
suffering invalid who has got bronchitis. The 
burning wood hissed and smouldered, and Os- 
wald fell back, almost choked with the smoke. 
But at once he caught up the other wet 
jacket and put it on another place. And of 
course it did the trick, as he had known. it 
would do. But it was a long job, and the 
smoke in his eyes made the young hero 
obliged to let Dickie and Denny take a turn, as 
they had bothered to do from the first. At 


last all was safe: the devouring element was 
conquered. We covered up the beastly bon- 
fire with clay to keep it from getting into 
mischief again, and then Alice said, 

“Now we must go and tell.” 

“ Of course,” Oswald said, shortly. He had 
meant to tell all the time. 

So we went to the farmer at once, because 
if you have any news like that to tell it only 
makes it worse if you wait about. When we 
had told him he said, 

“You littlh—” I shall not say what he 
said besides that, because I am sure he must 
have been sorry for it next Sunday when he 
went to church, if not before. 

We did not take any notice of what he said, 
but just kept on saying how sorry we were; 
and he did not take an apology like a man, 
but only said he daresayed, just like a woman. 

Then he went to look at his bridge, and we 
went in to our tea. The jackets were never 
quite the same again. 
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Really great explorers would never be dis- 
couraged by the daresaying of a farmer, still 
less by his calling them names he ought not 
to; and Albert’s uncle was away, so we got 
no double slating; and next day we started 
again to discover the source of the river 
cataracts (or the region of mountainlike ice- 
bergs). 

We set out heavily provisioned with a large 
cake Daisy and Dora had made themselves, 
and six bottles of ginger beer. I think real 
explorers most likely have their ginger beer 
in something lighter to carry than stone bot- 
tles. Perhaps they have it by the cask, which 
would come cheaper, and you could carry it on 
your back, like in pictures of the daughters of 
regiments. 

We passed the scene of the devouring ele- 
ment, and the thought of the fire made us so 
thirsty we decided to drink the ginger beer 
and leave the bottles in a place of conceal- 
ment. Then we went on, determined to reach 
our destination, tropic or polar, that day. 

Denny and H. O. wanted to stop and try 
to make a fashionable watering-place at that 
part where the stream spreads out like a 
small-sized sea, but Noél said, “ No, we did 
not like fashionableness.” 

“You ought to, at any rate,” Denny said. 
“ A Mr. Collins wrote an Ode to the Fashions, 
and he was a great poet.” 

“The poet Milton wrote a long book about 
Satan,” Noél said, “but I’m not bound to 
like him.” I think it was rather smart of Noél. 

“People aren’t obliged to like everything 
they write about even, let alone read,” Alice 
said. “Look at ‘Ruin seize thee, ruthless 
King ;’ and all the pieces of poetry about war 
and tyrants, and slaughtered saints, and the 
one you made yourself about the black beetle.” 

By this time we had got by the pondy 
place, and the danger of delay was passed; 
but the others went on talking about poetry 
for quite a field and a half, as we walked 
along by the banks of the stream. The stream 
was broad and shallow at this part, and you 
could see the stones and gravel at the bottom, 
and millions of baby fishes, and sort of skat- 
ing-spiders walking about on the top of the 
water. Denny said the water must be ice, 
and this showed we were getting near the 
north pole. But Oswald had seen a king- 


fisher by the wood, and he said it was an ibis, 
so this was even. 

When Oswald had had as much poetry as he 
could bear he said, 


“ Let’s be beavers, and make a dam.” 

And everybody was tired and hot, so they 
agreed joyously, and soon our clothes were 
tucked up as far as they would go and our 
legs looked green through the water, though 
they were pink out of it. 

Making a dam is jolly good fun, though la- 
borious, as books about beavers take care to 
let you know. 

Dickie said it must be Canada, if we were 
beavers, and so it was on the way to the polar 
system; but Oswald pointed to his heated 
brow, and Dickie owned it was warm for polar 
regions. He had brought the ice-axe (it is 
called the wood-chopper sometimes), and Os- 
wald, ever ready and able to command, set him 
and Denny to cut turfs from the bank while 
we heaped stones across the stream. It was 
clayey here, or of course dam-making would 
have been vain, even for the best-trained 
beaver. 

When we had made a ridge of stones, we 
laid turfs against them, nearly across the 
stream, leaving about two feet for the water 
to go through. Then more stones, and more 
lumps of clay, stamped down as hard as we 
could. The industrious beavers spent hours 
over it, with only one easy to eat cake in. 
And at last the dam rose to the level of the 
bank. Then the beavers collected a great 
heap of clay, and four of them lifted it and 
dumped it down in the opening where the 
water was running. It did splash a little, 
but a true-hearted beaver knows better than 
to mind a bit of a wetting, as Oswald told 
Alice at the time. Then with more clay the 
work was completed. We must have used tons 
of clay. There was quite a big long hole in 
the bank above the dam where we had taken 
it out. 

When our beaver task was performed we 
went on, and Dickie was so hot he had to 
take his jacket off and shut up about ice- 
bergs. 

I cannot tell you about all the windings of 
the stream; it went through fields and woods 
and meadows, and at last the banks got steep- 
er and higher and the trees overhead darkly 
arched their mysterious branches, and we 
felt like the princes in a fairy tale who go out 
to seek their fortunes. 

And then we saw a thing that was well 
worth coming all that way for; the stream 
suddenly disappeared under a dark stone arch- 
way, and however much you stood in the 
water and struck your head down between 
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your knees, you could not see any light at the 
other end. 

The stream was much smaller than where 
we had been beavers. 

Gentle reader, you will guess in a moment 
who it was that said: 

“ Alice, you’ve got a candle. 
plore.” 

This gallant proposal met but a cold re- 
sponse. 

The others said they didn’t care about it, 
and what about tea? 

I often think the way people try to hide 
their cowardliness behind their teas is simply 
beastly. 

Oswald took no notice. He just said, with 
that dignified manner, not at all like sulk- 
ing, which he knows so well how to put on: 

“All right. I’m going. If you funk it, 
you’d better cut along home and ask your 
nurse to put you to bed.” 

So then, of course, they agreed to go. Os- 
wald went first with the candle. It was not 
comfortable. The architect of that dark sub- 
terranean passage had not imagined any one 
would ever be brave enough to lead a band of 
beavers into its inky recesses, or he would 
* have built it high enough to stand upright in. 
As it was, we were bent almost at a right 
angle, and this is very awkward if for long. 

But the leader pressed dauntlessly on, and 
paid no attention to the groans of his faithful 
followers, nor to what they said about their 
backs. 

It really was a very long tunnel, though, 
and even Oswald was not sorry to say, “I see 
daylight.” The followers cheered as well as 
they could, as they splashed after him. The 
floor was stone as well as the roof, so it was 
easy to walk on. I think the followers would 
have turned back if it had been sharp stones 
or gravel. 

And now the spot of daylight at the end of 
the tunnel grew larger and larger, and pres- 
ently the intrepid leader found himself blink- 
ing in the sun, and the candle he carried 
looked simply silly. He emerged, and the 
others too, and they stretched their backs, 
and the word “ Crickey!” fell from more than 
one lip. It had indeed been a cramping ad- 
venture. Bushes grew close to the mouth 
of the tunnel, so we could not see much land- 
seape, and when we had stretched our backs 
we went on up stream; and nobody said they’d 
had jolly well enough of it, though in more 
than one young head this was thought. 


Let’s ex- 
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It was jolly to be in the sunshine again. 
I never knew before how cold it was under- 
ground. The stream was getting smaller and 
smaller. 

Dickie said: “ This can’t be the way. I ex- 
pect there was a turning to the north pole 
inside the tunnel, only we missed it. It was 
cold enough there.” 

But here a turn in the stream brought us 
out from the bushes, and Oswald said: 

“Here is strange wild tropical vegetation 
in the richest profusion. Such blossoms as 
these never opened in a frigid what’s-its- 
name.” , 

It was indeed true. We had come into a 
sort of marshy, swampy place, like I think a 
jungle is, that the stream ran through, and 
it was simply crammed with queer plants, and 
flowers we never saw before or since. And 
the stream was quite thin. It was torridly 
hot, and softish to walk on. There were 
rushes and reeds and small willows, and it 
was all tangled over with different sorts of 
grasses, and pools here and there. We saw 
no wild beasts, but there were more different 
kinds of strange flies and beetles than you 
would believe anybody could bear, and dragon- 
flies and gnats. The girls picked a lot of 
flowers. I know the names of them all, but 
I could not tell you them because this is not 
meant to be instructing, so will: only name 
meadowsweet, yarrow, loosestrife, lady’s-bed- 
straw, and willow-herb—both the larger and 
the lesser. 

Every one now wished to go home. It was 
much hotter there than in natural fields. It 
made you want to tear all your clothes off and 
play at savages, instead of keeping respect- 
able in your boots. 

But we had to bear the boots because it was 
so brambly. 

It was Oswald who showed the others how 
flat it would be to go home the same way we 
came, and pointed out the telegraph wires in 
the distance, and said: 

“There must be a road there; let’s make for 
it,” which was quite a simple and ordinary 
thing to say, and he does not ask for any 
credit for it. 

So we pushed along, scratching our legs 
with the brambles, and the water squelched 
in our boots, and Alice’s muslin frock was 
torn all over in those crisscross tears which 
are considered so hard to darn. 

We did not follow the stream any more. 
It was only a trickle now, so we knew we had 
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tracked it to its source, and we got hotter 
and hotter and hotter, and the dews of agony 
stood in beads on our brows and rolled down 
our noses and off our chins. And the flies 
buzzed, and the gnats stung, and Oswald 
bravely sought to keep up Dickie’s courage 
when he tripped on a snag and came down 
in a bramble-bush, by saying: 

“You see, it is the source of the Nile we’ve 
discovered. What price are north poles now?” 

Alice said: “ Ah, but think of ices! I ex- 
pect Oswald wishes it had been the pole, any- 
way.” 

Oswald is naturally the leader, especially 
when following up what is his own idea, but 
he knows that leaders have other duties be- 
sides just leading. One is to assist weak or 
wounded members of the expedition, whether 
polar or equatorish. 

So the others had got a bit ahead through 
Oswald’s lending the tottering Denny a hand 
over the rough places. Denny’s feet hurt 
him, because when he was a beaver his stock- 
ings had dropped out of his pocket, and boots 
without stockings are not a bed of luxurious- 
ness. 

Presently we cate to a pond, and Denny 
said, 

“ Let’s paddle.” 

Oswald likes Denny to have ideas; he knows 
it is healthy for the boy, and generally he 
backs him up; but just now it was getting 
late, and the others were ahead, so he said: 

“Oh, rot! Come on.” 

Generally the Dentist would have; but even 
worms will turn if they are hot enough and 
if their feet are hurting. 

“T don’t care. I shall,” he said. 

Oswald overlooked the mutiny, and did not 
say who was leader. He just said, 

“ Well, don’t be all day about it,” for he is 
a kind-hearted boy and can make allowances. 

So Denny took off his boots and went into 
the pool. 

“Oh, it’s ripping 
to come in.” 

“Tt looks beastly muddy,” said his tolera- 
ting leader. 

“It is a bit,” Denny said, “ but the mud’s 
just as cool as the water, and so soft—quite 
different to boots.” 

And so he splashed about, and kept asking 
Oswald to come along in. 

But some unseen influence prevented Os- 
wald doing this; or it may have been because 
both his boot-laces were in hard knots. 


9 


he said. “You ought 


Oswald had cause to bless the unseen influ- 
ence, or the boot-laces, or whatever it was. 

Denny had got to the middle of the pool, 
and he was splashing about, and getting his 
clothes very wet indeed, and altogether you 
would have thought his was a most envious 
and happy state. But, alas! The brightest 
cloud has a water-proof lining. He was just 
saying, 

“You are a silly, Oswald; you’d much 
better —” when he gave a _ blood-piercing 
scream and began to kick about. 

“What’s up?” cried the ready Oswald. He 
feared the worst, from the way Denny scream- 
ed, but he knew it could not be an old meat- 
tin in this quiet or jungular spot, like it was 
in the moat when the crocodile bit Dora. 

“T don’t know! It’s biting’me. Oh, it’s 
biting me all over my legs! Oh, what shall 
I do? Qh, it does hurt! Oh! oh! oh!” re- 
marked Denny, among his screams, and he 
splashed towards the bank. Oswald went 
into the water and caught hold of him and 
helped him out. It is true that Oswald had 
his boots on, but I trust he would not have 
funked the unknown terrors of the deep, even 
without his boots. I am almost sure he would 
not have. 

When Denny had scrambled and been 
hauled ashore, we saw with horror and amaze 
that his legs were stuck all over with large 
black slug-looking things. Denny turned 
green in the face, and even Oswald felt a bit 
queer, for he knew in a moment what the 
black dreadfulnesses were. He had read about 
them in a book called Magnet Stories, where 
there was a girl called Theodosia, and she 
could play “brilliant trebles” in duets; but 
the other girl knew all about leeches, which 
is much more useful and golden-deedy. Os- 
wald tried to pull the leeches off, but they 
wouldn’t; and Denny howled so he had to 
stop trying. He remembered from the Mag- 
net Stories how to make the leeches begin 
biting. The girl did it with cream. But he 
could not remember how to stop them. And 
they had not wanted any showing how to be- 
gin. 

“Oh, what shall I do? What shall I do? 
Oh, it does hurt! Ch! oh!” Denny observed. 

And Oswald said: “Be a man! Buck up! 
If you won’t let me take them off, you'll just 
have to walk home in them.” 

At this thought the unfortunate youth’s 
tears fell fast. But Oswald gave him an 
arm and carried his boots for him, and he 
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“ DUMPED IT DOWN IN THE OPENING WHERE THE WATER WAS RUNNING.” 
Drawn by F. Y. Cory. 
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eonsented to buck up, and the two struggled 
on towards the others, who were coming back, 
attracted by Denny’s yells. He did not stop 
howling for a moment, except to breathe. 
No one ought to blame him till they have 
had eleven leeches on their right leg and six 
on their left, making seventeen in all, as 
Dickie said at once. 

It was lucky he did yell, as it turned out, 
because a man on the road where the tele- 
graph wires were was interested by his howls, 
and came across the marsh to us as hard as 
he could. 

When he saw Denny’s legs he said, 

“ Blest if I didn’t think so!” And he pick- 
ed Denny up and carried him under one arm, 
where Denny went on saying, “ Oh!” and, “ It 
does hurt!” as hard as ever. 

Our rescuer, who proved to be a fine big 
young man in the bloom of youth, and a farm 
laborer by trade, in corduroys, carried the 
wretched sufferer to the cottage where he 
lived with his aged mother, and then Oswald 
found that what he had forgotten about the 
leeches was sali. The young man in the 
bloom of youth’s mother put salt on the 
leeches, and they squirmed off and fell with 
sickening sluglike flops on the brick floor. 

Then the young man in corduroys and the 
bloom, ete., carried Denny home on his back 
after his legs had been bandaged up so that he 
looked like “ wounded warriors returning.” 

It was not far by the road, though such a 
long distance by the way the young explorers 
had come. 

He was a good young man, and thought, of 
course, acts of goodness are their own re- 
ward; still, I was glad he had the two half- 
crowns Albert’s uncle gave him, as well as 
his own good act. 

Perhaps you will think this was the end of 
the source of the Nile (or north pole). If 
you do, it only shows how mistaken the 
gentlest reader may be. 

The winded explorer was lying with his 
wounds and bandages on the sofa, and we 
were all having tea, with raspberries and 
white currants, which we richly needed after 
our torrid adventures, when Mrs. Pettigrew, 
the housekeeper, put per head in at the door, 
and said, 

“Please, could I speak to you half a mo- 
ment, sir?” to Albert’s uncle. And her voice 
was the kind that makes you look at each 
other when the grown-up has gone out, and 


you are silent, with your bread-and-butter 
half-way to the next bite, or your teacup in 
mid-flight to your lips. 

It was as we supposed. Albert’s uncle did 
not come back for a long while. We did not 
keep the bread-and-butter on the wing all that 
time, of course, and we thought we might as 
well finish the raspberries and white currants. 
We kept some for Albert’s uncle, of course, 
and they were the best ones, too; but when he 
came back he did not notice our thoughtful 
unselfishness. 

He came in, and his face wore the look that 
means bed, and very likely no supper. 

He spoke, and it was the calmness of white- 
hot iron, which is something like the calm- 
ness of despair. He said: 

“You have done it again. What on earth 
possessed you to make a dam?” 

“We were beavers,” said H. O., in proud 
tones. He did not see, as we did, where Al- 
bert’s uncle’s tone pointed to. 

“No doubt,” said Albert’s uncle, rubbing 
his hands through his hair. “No doubt, no 
doubt! Well, my beavers, you may go and 
build dams with your bolsters. Your dam 
stopped the stream; the clay you took for it 
left a channel through which it has run down 
and ruined about seven pounds’ worth of 
freshly reaped barley. Luckily the farmer 
found it out in time, or you might have 
ruined seventy pounds’ worth. And you 
burned a bridge yesterday.” 

We said we were sorry. There was nothing 
else to say. Only Alice added, “ We didn’! 
mean to be naughty.” 

“ Of course not,” said Albert’s uncle. “ You 
never do. Oh yes, I'll kiss you, but it’s bed, 
and it’s two hundred lines to-morrow, and the 
line is: ‘ Beware of Being Beavers and Burn- 
ing Bridges, Dread dams.’ It will be a 
capital exercise in capital B’s and D’s.” 

We knew by that that though annoyed, he 
was not furious, and we went to bed. 

I got jolly sick of capital B’s and D’s be- 
fore sunset on the morrow. 

That night. just as the others were falling 
asleep, Oswald said, “I say.” 

“Well?” retorted his brother. 

“ There is one thing about it,” Oswald went 
on, “ it does show it was a rattling good dam, 
anyhow.” 

And filled with this agreeable thought, the 
weary beavers (or explorers, polar or other- 
wise) fell asleep. 
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HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 


XX—CHARLES KINGSLEY'S HYPATIA 


BY WILLIAM 
HE interest felt in the novels 
of the Bronté sisters was from 
the first intensely personal, 
and it grew more and more 
personal, as the veil was lift- 
ed from their pathetic lives, 
and the close relation between what they had 
written and what they had been was seen. 
In the average unliterary mind the relation 
oetween the author and his work is always a 
thiig to be taken for granted. He is iden- 
tified with this or that person in the fiction, 
and if the reader of average, unliterary mind 
has the chance of speaking to him about his 
story, he will say, “ There, where the girl 
comes to you, and you tell her,” or the like. 
Sometimes this is amusing, and sometimes 
it is dismaying; in any case it is useless 
for the author to protest; and it is not very 
good business for him to do so. The aver- 
age unliterary reader loves him and his work, 
according as he finds him personally in it, 
or believes he finds him. 

This passion was fed full in the case of 
the Brontés, and they were taken to the 
hearts of their readers as few authors have 
been. Their books were in fact very personal 
to themselves. Charlotte may be easily and 
probably associated with the nature if not 
the character and experience of Jane Eyre; 
she can hardly be dissociated from it; and if 
in the more detached and dramatic story of 
“Wuthering Heights,’ Emily cannot be so 
unfailingly identified with this or that per- 
son, yet there is an identity in the animate 
and inanimate environment of her life and 
that of the people in “ Wuthering Heights ” 
which is quite as satisfying to the average, 
unliterary mind. She had not and could not 
have the world-wide worship of her sister; 
but her cult was of a more fervent devotion, 
with the zeal and the spiritual pride of a 
small sect in it; and doubtless many a 
bruised and prisoned spirit wreaked its bit- 
terness in the wild turbulence, the lawless 
violence, of “ Wuthering Heights” which 
could not find outlet even in the revolt of 
“Jane Eyre” against the social and reli- 
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gious formalism of the time. Buyt perhaps 
because personal merit triumphs in that 
beok over all adverse circumstances, it was 
dearer to more hearts, and the author was 
dearer; for people like to see virtue reward- 
ed. It is at least certain that it was per- 
sonal to more hearts, and it stands, better 
than “ Wuthering Heights,” which is a strug- 
gle with fate, for the personal insurrection 
against convention, which in some sort or 
other is always active. 

The insurrection against society in the 
larger sense is less pervasive because it is 
of more alarming implication, but this too 
is perpetual; and at the same time that 
“Jane Eyre” was stirring the world’s sym- 
pathy for a young girl striving single-handed 
with unkindness and temptation, there was 
another book making its powerful appeal for 
justice in behalf of all those who have not 
against those who have, for the toilers against 
the idlers, for famine against surfeit, for 
mass against class, for manhood against 
moneyhood. 

I 

One of the most striking things in Charles 
Kingsley’s “ Alton Locke: Tailor and Poet,” 
is the modernity of the problems involved, the 
conditions combatted, the terms of the con- 
test, and the very language in which they are 
stated. The book is on this side palpitantly 
actual, though the literary attitude is so old- 
fashioned and outdated. The Chartist agi- 
tation of fifty years ago is mirrored in the 
Socialist aspiration of the present day; its 
aims are effectively the same, its means the 
same, its vocabulary the same, and neither 
the reasons nor the unreasons with which it 
was then met have since changed. Its quar- 
rel is now less with aristocracy and more with 
plutocracy; but these were always really con- 
vertible if not identical, and now the quarrel 
is more directly with capital because class 
without capital is no longer to be feared. The 
one great matter in which the new industrial 
rebellion differs from the old is in its atti- 
tude toward religion; but this change has 
taken place less through the hearts of the 
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toilers than through the hearts of the teach- 
crs. The church has risen to an ideal ot 
Christianity which was intuitive with the 
world of work and need; and it was already 
beginning to imagine its duty in the modern 
industrial conditions when “ Alton Locke” 
was written. How much that book had to do 
with clarifying its conception of this duty, 
it would not be easy to say; but we can make 
sure of the fact that “ Alton Locke ” has been 
potent as a twofold protest: first against the 
cruel exploitation of labor, and second against 
the misdirected resentment of the sufferers. 
Its insurrection is on a far broader ground, 
and with a much wider intention than that of 
“Jane Eyre.” It is human and that is per- 
sonal; but because humanity is still so much 
weaker than personality, it has probably in- 
fluenced vastly fewer readers. Then, it has 
failed of equal influence, undoubtedly, be- 
cause it is not of equal art. It is a polemic, 
in which all the characters, of whatever party 
they apparently are, are always arguing for 
the author. They stand for this thing or 
that, but they have not risen of themselves; 
they are where they are because he put them 
there. English fiction is for the most part 
still in the stage of allegory, though there 
were always masters who could teach it the 
higher function of drama. Charles Kingsley 
was not of these masters, at least in “ Alton 
Locke,” and he was too didactic by nature and 
by culture, ever to be simply representative. 
He is trying to carry a point, to enforce a 
truth, rather than to show it and let it en- 
force itself. In “ Alton Locke,” the hero, 
who speaks for himself in the autobiograph- 
ical form, is really a character, a person; 
Kingsley always dealt well with the literary 
type, its consciousness, its conceit, its self- 
distrust, its timid seltishness, and its bursts 
of enthusiasm; but the others are merely 
frame-works actuated directly from the au- 
thor, doing the things they are expected to 
do. This is especially true of the two women 
who must stand for the heroines. Neither 
Lillian Winnstay, the shallow - hearted, ro- 
mantie beauty, who flatters the poor poet by 
her pleasure in his verse and his picturesque 
personality,.nor Eleanor Staunton, who snubs 
him for his good but is really his true friend, 
and the faithful friend of all the poor, is 
more than an illustration. They have their 
being, not in a world of law, but a world of 
special providences (the world of nearly all 
English fiction) and they do what it happens 


to them to do, and for the effect upon. Alton 
Locke, whom they are to teach tua: ‘f the 
upper classes are sometimes self - absorbed 
they are also sometimes self-devoted. This 
was a useful thing enough, and something 
that not only a burning-hearted orator and 
agitator like Alton Locke could profitably 
realize, but that all the struggling and suf- 
fering lower classes would do well to under- 
stand; yet it was not a thing that could give 
them dramatic projection, apparently, be- 
yond the will of their creator. Lillian Winn- 
stay was of rather more palpable substance 
than Eleanor Staunton,and in her more com- 
plex behavior she achieves something like the 
complexity of a real character. She is at 
least not exemplary, and so far she is saved 
from the worst that can befall a type in fic- 
tion, or perhaps in life. In a book so largely 
devoted to making it clear that the church is 
not the enemy but the true friend if not sole 
hope of the poor, it is much to have her the 
daughter of a dean; and it is in the interest 
of her reality that she is kept from anything 
worse than an intellectual flirtation with the 
sweat-shop poet, or from anything but an 
wsthetical appreciation of his picturesque- 
ness. 
I 

It is a curious fact that a sort of imagina- 
tion, like that of a poet, and especially such 
a poet as Kingsley was, can somehow give its 
creations greater verisimilitude by putting 
them back in time, where they may be posed 
in an arbitrary light, with a setting un ques- 
tioned by the familiar experiences and asso- 
ciations of the reader. For this reason Hy- 
patia in the novel of her name is more life- 
like than Eleanor Staunton, and her foil 
Pelagia is more lifelike than Eleanor Staun- 
ton’s foil, Lillian Winnstay. Hypatia is 
really a young lady of the early eighteen-fif- 
ties, of the time when young ladies of her 
type were crudely called strong-minded. She 
was a sort of Alexandrian Margaret Fuller, 
with more good looks than our transcendental 
muse could pretend to; but not of a loftier 
ideal, a purer soul, a more “orphic utter- 
ance.” She was a woman-version of Julian 
the Apostate, and she was born in Athens and 
lived and lectured at Alexandria not long 
after that paganizing reactionary failed to 
persuade the world that there was some- 
thing in the old mythology or philosophy. 
She had a large following of cultured and 
gilded youth, but the mob, led on by the 
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turbulent monks of the city, under the 
countenance of the patriarch Cyril, rose in 
tumult against her, and she was torn to pieces 
by the Christian zealots. So far history, 
with whose elements our poet (and Kingsley 
was a very true if not a very great poet) 
deals as he may and will, and reconstructs in 
a figure of at least as much recognizable real- 
ity as the heroines of his novels of modern 
life. 

It cannot be said by the unprejudiced read- 
er that his Hypatia is an attractive person- 
ality. He has somehow failed to give her 
charm, though he has given her a beautiful 
body, perfectly moulded features, with blue 
eyes and yellow hair, and a glorious intellect. 
But the truth is his Hypatia remains as cold 
as the baths of Apollo, and it is not going 
too far to say that she is rather repellant. Of 
course she might answer that she did not 
mean to be otherwise, in her poet’s hands, 
and that what he had shown her, that she 
was: rather arrogant in mind, holding matri- 
mony in high scorn, and thinking but little 
better, if any, of maternity. The passion of 
the ardent young monk Philammon for this 
snow-cold divinity is not made altogether 
credible, and his sister, poor, pretty Pelagia, 
who has lived the life of a wanton and is pres- 
ently the paramour of the Gothic chief Amal, 
is more winning in some things that take 
the heart. She is passionately faithful to her 
huge, stupid, honest Goth, and she is kind to 
every one else, with a willingness to see peo- 
ple happy even if they are not virtuous. She 
is spiritually modest, and at.least unconscious 
in her other immodesty. When she is awak- 
ened through the dim memories of childhood 
to the fact that she and Philammon are sister 
and brother, long ago carried captive from 
Athens and sold into slavery, she tries hard 
to let the monk bring her to a conviction of 
sin. But though she is good Christian enough 
to believe in hell, she also believes in a good 
God, and thiriks He will take into considera- 
tion the peculiar circumstances under which 
she remains constant to Amal, whom the cus- 
toms of the Goth’s tribe will not suffer to 
marry her. 

Tn all this Pelagia is certainly not a better 
woman than Hypatia; but she is a more lova- 
ble nature, and she does not make Hypatia’s 
fatal mistake of trying to transcend her own 
nature. Hypatia would have married the 
faithless prefect Orestes in the hope of re- 
storing the old Greek faith, though in her 
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neoplatonism she is as passionless as he is 
faithless. Her author deals intelligently with 
her, but somehow he fails to deal impressive- 
ly, and as regards the reader’s sympathy or 
even interest, he fails to deal successfully. It 
may be that he suffers himself to be too 
strictly trammelled by history—the histori- 
cal romance must not, of all things be histori- 
cal—and does not give his imagination free 
play in her character. In any case she re- 
mains a woman without warmth of heart, that 
supreme mode of motion, without heat even 
of intellect. She cannot therefore impart 
movement to the figures of the drama around 
her and centring in her. The Alexandria of 
the fifth century is a great scene, with its 
wild monks doing the will of the bigoted 
Cyril, and wreaking their fanaticism now 
upon the Jews and now upon the pagans; 
with its Roman prefect seeking to hold the 
turbulent population in check alternately by 
tyranny and flattery; with its belated schools 
of Grevk philosophy; with its church already 
sunk into superstition and corruption; with 
its swarming masses of every race and color, 
the prey of every lawless impulse from with- 
in and without, effete and hysterical, violent 
and cruel, kept from famine by public doles 
of food, and amused by bloody public shows 
at once pitiless and shameless; and “ Hypa- 
tia” is Kingsley’s endeavor and his failure 
to fuse all these warring elements into a dra- 
matic whole. In spite of his admirable con- 
ception of the situation, his learning, his 
poetic insight, they will not respond to his 
intention. They remain dispersed, as they 
might not if they had been grouped about a 
central figure of more cohesive power. But 
all the different particles seem to crumble 
away from the repellant nature of the hero- 
ine, whose fate the spectator beholds with 
compassion certainly, but with more horror 
than compassion. On a far higher plane than 
Bulwer’s work in “The Last Days of Pom- 
peii,” Kingsley’s work in “ Hypatia” falls be- 
low it in artistic effect; for Bulwer, cheap 
as he was, was at least a melodramatist, 
while Kingsley was no dramatist at all, but 
an exalted moralist willing to borrow the the- 
atre for the ends of the church. If we realize 
this we shall understand why his figures 
seem to have come out of the property-room 
by way of the vestry. Orestes, the debauched 
Roman prefect, believing neither in the gods 
nor the saints, but willing to propitiate the 
friends of either as they shall serve the turn 
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of his ambition; Miriam the haggish slave- 
dealer who knows the common paternity of 
Pelagia and Philammon, and is the mother 
of Orestes’s boon companion, the brilliant 
Jewish sceptic and cynic Raphael Aben-Ezra, 
partner of Orestes’s passion for the snow-cold 
ITypatia, and destined to a true Christian 
conversion; Theon, the Heavy Father of Hy- 
patia, who consents for his sake as well as 
her own ambition to listen to the suit of 
Orestes; the whole tribe of monkish and pre- 
latic fanatics; the forty Gothic barbarians 
stalking large and blond through the scene, 
and casually hewing down enough miscre- 
ants of every tradition and persuasion to sat- 
isfy the bloodthirstiest reader; the hermits 
and fathers of the desert; and the various 
soldiers, students, porters, slaves, and sing- 
ing and dancing women who thickly people 
the scene, all affect us like old friends from 
beyond the foot-lights. The conception is not 
wanting in originality; it is the performance 
which seems somehow second-hand in most 
The affair has many dramatic mo- 
ments; it often promises to be a drama, but 
it never quite is so. As a representation of 
antique life closer to our own than either that 
of “Quo Vadis” or “ The Last Days of Pom- 
peii ” it lacks as much the brute plethora and 
intensity of the one as the histrionic knack of 
the other; and yet the message it conveys 
is more vital than that of either. It realizes 
to us that human motives and passions are 
immutably the same in all times and places; 
that philosophy perishes in spite of its beauty 
and truth, and that religion survives in spite 
of its ugliness and falsehood, because it takes 
account of the things of the soul and phi- 
losophy cares only for the things of the mind. 
It teaches that the Christianity of the nine- 
teenth century as well as the fifth needs to be 
saved from itself before it can save the world, 
but that it alone can save the world. 
Kingsley was a poet—I am always saying 
that—and he passionately loved the artistic 
presence of the antique world. He was one 
of those Hellenizing English minds of whom 
Keats was the first and finest, and he stood in 
some such relation to the pagan past as one 
of the earliest Greek Christians might, feel- 
ing the beauty of its ideality while abhorring 
its sensuality. He was very fit indeed to 
write a much better story of the zealots and 
sophists of Alexandria than he actually wrote 
in “ Hypatia,” and I still think it was through 
his heroine that he failed. If I fail to prove 
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this, and any reader recurring to the book 
after many years, or coming newly to it, shall 
find it greater than I have found it in my 
second reading, I shall rejoice, and save my- 
self by making my critic observe that I al- 
ways said the author was a poet. 


Ill 

Kingsley himself recognizes a difficulty in 
rehabilitating to the fancy the period he has 
chosen, and this difficulty lies in the impos- 
sibility of telling all about paganism. He 
could tell the worst about Christianity, but 
without a statement of the unnamable ini- 
quities which the old faith suffered if it did 
not foster there could be no sufficient contrast 
of the two. In paganism there could be no 
conviction of sin; there could be offences 
against the will or the dignity of the gods, 
but none against the spirit of righteousness, 
such as quicken the soul of the offender to 
repentance; and in like manner there could 
be no such meekness of heart as attributes its 
virtue to some source of goodness outside it- 
self. Hypatia’s enthusiasm for the pagan 
philosophy must ignore the foulness of the 
pagan life; and her stainless personal purity 
must rejoice in itself as the effect of her own 
will. She has but two passions, or rather one, 
for ambition includes jealousy, and she is en- 
vious of the witchery which Pelagia has for 
the hearts of men, and cannot bear that the 
dancing-woman should enjoy the triumph 
which she herself disdains. She has her fol- 
lewing of those who can adore beauty that 
lectures and illumines, but she must have all, 
or at least she cannot suffer that her rival 
should have any. 

It will have been seen that Hypatia, after 
all, does not escape being a woman; she is, 
indeed, the more a woman in failing, and it 
is in the throes of her self-recognized limita- 
tions that the heart warms to her a little. 
Hypatia angered that Pelagia should be the 
supreme attraction of the spectacle that the 
prefect is planning, is at least more tolerable 
than Hypatia refusing to let Pelagia profit 
by her teaching, even at the prayer of her 
beloved pupil Philammon, because she will 
not have her own purity contaminated by 
Pelagia’s presence. In her former mood she 
is at the worst sincere, but in the latter mood 
she is at the best not credible even if she is sin- 
cere. It is hard to see what side of Hypatia 


is accessible to sympathy, but the terrible 
spectacle of her death must inspire compas- 
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sion. This acquires reality rather from the 
passions of her murderers than from any 
quality of her own; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive of her even as a living impersonation 
of intellectual pride suffering martyrdom. Is 
not she rather a statue to a belated ideal, 
thrown down and broken to pieces by the san- 
guinary zealots of.another faith? It is hard 
even to believe in Philammon, her pupil and 
lover, who has turned monk again, but who 
deserts his brethren to warn her of their 
hate, and to save her from their fury, as she 
appears after her lecture, in the street where 
they are lurking. 

“At last a curricle, glittering with silver, 
rattled round the corner and stopped oppo- 
site him... A slave brought forth an em- 
broidered cushion, and then Hypatia herself 
came forth, looking more giorious than ever; 
her lips set in a sad, firm smile; her eyes up- 
lifted, inquiring, eager, and yet gentle, 
dimmed by some great inward awe, as if her 
soul were far away aloft, and face to face 
with God. In a moment he sprung to her, 
caught her robe convulsively, threw himself 
on his knees before her. ‘Stop! Stay! You 
are going to destruction!’ Calmly she looked 
down upon him. ‘ Accomplice of witches! 
Would you make of Theon’s daughter a trai- 
tor like yourself?” She believed him guilty, 
then! It was the will of God! The plumes 
of the horses were waving far down the street 
before he recovered himself and rushed after 
her, shouting he knew not what. It was too 
late. A dark wave of men rushed from the 
ambuscade, surged round the car—swept for- 
ward—she had disappeared; and, as Phil- 
ammon followed breathless, the horses gal- 
loped past him madly homeward with the 
empty carriage. Whither were they dragging 
her? To the Cwesareum, to the Church of God 
himself? Impossible! Why thither, of all 
places on the earth? Why did the mob, in- 
creasing momentarily by hundreds, pour down 
upon the beach, and return brandishing 
flints, shells, fragments of pottery? She was 
upon the church steps before he caught them 
up, invisible among the crowd, but he could 
track her by the fragments of her dress... . 
He would save her! And he struggled in vain 
to pierce the dense mass of parobolani and 
monks, who, mingled with fishwives and dock- 
workers, leaped and yelled around their vic- 
tim.... Yes! On into the church itself! 
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Into the cool, dim shadow, with its fretted 
pillars and lowering domes, and candles and 
incense, and blazing altar, and great pictures 
looking from the walls across the gorgeous 
gloom. And right in front, above the altar, 
the colossal Christ watching unmoved from 
off the wall, his right hand raised, to give 
a blessing or a curse? On, up the nave, fresh 
shreds of her dress strewing the holy pave- 
ment, up the chancel steps themselves, up to 
the altar, right underneath the great still 
Christ, and there even these hell-hounds 
paused. She shook herself free from her tor- 
mentors, and springing back, rose for a mo- 
ment to her full height, naked, snow-white 
against the dusky mass around, shame and 
indignation in those wide, clear eyes, but not 
a stain of fear. With one hand she clasped 
her golden locks around her; the other long, 
white arm was stretched upward toward the 
great still Christ, appealing—and who dare 
say in vain?—from man to God. Her lips 
were open to speak, but the words that would 
have come from them reached God’s ear alone; 
for ir an instant Peter struck her down, the 
dark mass closed over her again, and then, 
wail on wail, long, wild, ear-piercing, rung 
along the vaulted roof.” 

But enough of this, as the novelist himself 
would say. Poor Hypatia, framed of such 
great elements by the hand of a true poet, 
how is it she fails of the due effect? Per- 
haps it is because of the double charge which 
the poet felt laid upon him as also a priest. 
He must make her at once the beautiful 
apostle of a creed outworn, and an example 
of its insufficiency to the needs at least of 
woman nature, if not of human nature. 
Hiawthorne could have dealt triumphantly 
with such a figure, and rapt us with the mys- 
tical and thrilling charm of its contrasts; 
but not Kingsley, too earnest as he always 
was for the long patience of art, and too per- 
fervid in that zeal for his reader’s soul first 
of all things. The dramatist can preach and 
he does preach by Hamlet, by Macbeth, 
by Othello, who are never freed, either of 
them, to an absolute and single significance, 
but if the preacher attempts to dramatize; we 
forget his lesson in our sense of his failure. 
The moral of “ Hypatia ” is, Beware of spirit- 
ual pride, and do not evil that good may 
come; but what is the meaning of Hypatia 
herself ? 
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| AT THE SEA-SHORE 
BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH §S. STILWELL 


The ocean beats upon the sand 
With ceaseless rush and roar. 
The little gray sand-pipers cry 
“ Peet-peet!” along the shore. 


The salt wind seems to blow the sound 
Of everything away, 

And children digging in the sand 
Shout louder at their play. 













































CHAPTER 
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I—/( Continued) 


after the 
King left, the other partici- 
pant in the struggle for a wo- 
man’s gage also rose. Claude 
was tired. He had no mind 
to be assailed with the volley 
of epigrams, bons mots, and various com- 
ments that he knew would be discharged from 
the brains of his companions. 

“What, monsieur!” cried de Gévres, when 
he rose; “ you will not give me the chance to 
retrieve myself to-night?” 

“ Small hope for you with such luck as the 
Count’s,” returned d’Holbach. “ When a man 
wins two points of a king, by how much may 
he defeat a duke? Reply, Richelieu! It is 
geometry.” 

Richelieu laughed. “I congratulate you, 
Monsieur le Comte,” he said. 

De Mailly bowed. Then, turning to the 
Marquis, he held out his hand. “ Will you 
come, Henri, or must I beg shelter of Madame 
la Marquise alone?” 

“T come, Claude. Good-night, and thanks 
for a most charming evening, and a comedy 
worthy of Granval, messieurs.” 

“Thank thy sister for that,” returned de 
Gévres. 

Claude made a general salute, and then, 
without further parley, accompanied his 
friend from the room and the house. 
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They started at a good pace up the long, 
wide thoroughfare that bordered the riv- 
er, and walked for some minutes in a silence 
that was replete with sympathy. At length 
the Marquis broke silence. 

“Claude, you have passed a point in life 
to-day, I think.” 

“With the two that I won from the King, 
Henri?” 

“ Those and the gauntlet of Marie Anne.” 

There was a little pause. Then Claude said, 
in a tone whose weary monotony indicated 
a subject so often thought of as to be trite 
even in expression: 

“Do you—ever regret—that Anne went the 
way—of the other two? Will she—do you 
think, finish as did poor little Pauline? Or 
—will some other send her from the place—as 
—she did—my brother’s wife, Louise ?”’ 

As Claude had hesitated over the question, 
so was Henri long in making reply. “I do 
not allow myself, Claude, to wonder over 
might-have-beens. There is a fate upon our 
family, I think. But of the three of our wo- 
men who have gone her way, Marie is the 
fittest of them all for her place. Little Pau- 
line—Felicité, we named her—her death—my 
God, I do not like to think of it! And poor, 
weak Louise—your brother loved her dearly, 
Claude. And he is dead, and she—is making 
her long penitence in that great tomb of the 
Ursulines. Heigho! Thank the good God, 
my cousin, that you have neither sister nor 
wife in this court of France. There is not 
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one of them can withstand the great tempta- 
tion. Our times were not made for the wo- 
men we love.” 

Half an hour later Claude was alone in his 
room. Henri had left him for the night, and 
he had refused the services of a lackey in lieu 
of his own valet, who was at Versailles. The 
servant had lighted his candles, and a wood 
fire burned in the grate. He seated himself 
beside the cheerily crackling fire, facing a 
great picture that hung upon the brocaded 
wall. It was Boucher’s portrait of Marie 
Anne de Mailly-Nésle, Marquise de la Tour- 
nelle, Duchesse de Chateauroux. She look- 
ed down upon him now in that calmly su- 
perb manner which she had used only this 
morning; the manner that the court had 
raved over, that women vainly strove to imi- 
tate, that had conquered the indifference of a 
king. And as Claude de Mailly gazed, his 
own air, shamed perhaps by that of the 
woman, fell from him, as a sheet might fall 
from a statue. In one instant he was a dif- 
ferent thing. He had become suddenly an in- 
dividual; a man, with a strong mentality of 
his own. The courtier’s mask of imperturba- 
ble cynicism, the conventional domino of 
forced interest, the detestable under-garments 
of necessary toadyism, all were gone. Not 
the patch on his face, not the height of his 
heels, not the whiteness of his hands nor the 
breadth of his cuffs could make him now. 
Perhaps she whose painted likeness was be- 
fore him would no more have cared to know 
him as he was now than she would have liked 
the words that he uttered, dreamily, before 
her picture. But it was the real Claude— 
Claude the man, nevertheless, who repeated 
aloud the thought in his heart, 

“ Our times are not made for the women we 
love.” 

CHAPTER II 
THE TOILET 


AWN, the late dawn of a gray, wintry 
[) morning, hung over Versailles. Within 
the palace walls, those vast corridors, 
which had lately rung to sounds of life and 
laughter, stretched out endlessly in the ghost- 
ly chill of the vague light. Chill and stillness 
had crept also under many doors; and they 
breathed over that stately room in which 
Marie Anne Chateauroux was accustomed to 
take the few hours of relief from her fever- 
ish life granted her by kindly sleep. 
Though the favorite’s apartment was as 


dark as drawn curtains could make it, never- 
theless a thin gleam of gray shot relentlessly 
between hanging and wall, and, falling ath- 
wart the canopied bed, announced that ma- 
dame’s temporary rest approached its end. 

Presently, as the shadows melted more and 
more, the woman’s silken-lashed eyes fell open, 
and the first of her waking thoughts was ex- 
pressed in a long, melancholy sigh. 

The duties of the Duchess as Lady of the 
Palace of the Queen necessitated her pres- 
ence at the grand toilette of her Majesty on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. On Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Sunday, therefore, except 
on those weeks when she was in constant at- 
tendance on Louis’s consort, the Chateauroux 
accustomed the court to a toilette of her own, 
which the King’s faction religiously frequent- 
ed, while the Queen’s circle, the religious 
party, rolled their eyes, clasped their hands, 
violently denounced the insolence of it, and 
fervently wished that they might go too. Cer- 
tainly madame’s morning receptions were 


eminently successful; and, however much gen- 
tle Marie Leezinska mighi disapprove of them 
in secret, she never had the courage to anger 
her husband by voicing her sense of indignity. 

As madame awoke and the clock upon her 


mantel-piece struck eight a door into the 
room swung open, and a trimly dressed maid 
came in. She pushed back the curtains from 
the windows, looped them up, and crossed 
to the bedside. 

“Tis you, Antoinette?” came a voice from 
beneath the canopy. 
“ Yes, madame. 

“ At once.” 

As Antoinette once more disappeared, ma- 
dame sat up and pushed aside the curtains of 
her bed. 

For the following quarter of an hour, while 
the first part of the toilette was being perform- 
ed, the second and elaborate half of that 
daily function was prepared for in the second 
room of the favorite’s suite—the famous 
boudoir. A remarkable little room was this, 
with its silken hangings of Persian blue and 
green and white; and a remarkable little man 
it was who sat informally upon a tabouret, 
in the midst of the graceful confusion of 
chairs, sofas, consoles, and inlaid stands, 
while in front of him was the second dress- 
ing-table, whereon reposed the paraphernalia 
ot the coiffeur, and beside him was a small 
bronze brazier where charcoal, for the heat- 
ing of irons, burned. The profession of lit- 
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tle M. Marchon was instantly proclaimed by 
his elabofate elegance of wig; and he had 
been, at some time, perruquer to each French 
queen of the last three decades, from Ma- 
dame de Prie to the ill-fated sisters of the 
present Duchess. The hair-dresser leaped to 
his place and bent over the irons as Madame 
de Chateauroux entered the room. 

The preliminary brushing of the yellow 
locks had not been yet completed when the 
first valet de chambre threw open the door 
from the antechamber and announced, care- 
fully, 

“His Grace the Duc de Gévres.” 

De Gévres, as usual, delayed his entrance a 
full minute. Then he came in, languidly, 
snuff-box in his right hand, hat under his 
arm, perruque immaculate, and eye-glass dan- 
gling at his waist. He bowed. Madame 
raised her hand. The Duke advanced, lifted 
it to his lips, and left upon its fair surface 
a faint red trace of his salute. Madame 
smiled. 

“You have come to me early,” she said. 

“T arose,” remarked the man, pensively, 
“to find the world in gray. I arrayed myself 
to match the sky, and came to seek the sun. 
When I leave you I shall don pale blue, for 
you will drive the clouds from my day.” 

Madame smiled again. “Thank you. But 
the gray is marvellously becoming. Pray do 
not attempt a second toilette this morning. 
One is singularly depressing.” 

“ Surely you are not depressed, Madame de 
Versailles?” he asked, idly, examining her 
negligee of India muslin with approval. 
“ Why depressed? Louis was furious at your 
unaccountable absence from the salon last 
evening, and would play with no one. He 
staid in a corner for two hours, railing at 
d’Orry, and permitting not a soul to ap- 
proach. Is it in pity for him, this morning, 
that you suffer?” 

Madame shrugged. “I do not waste time 
in pity of his Majesty. At the request of 
Madame d’Alincourt I spent last evening in 
the apartments of the Queen.” 

“Good Heaven! Then, madame, allow me 
to express my deepest sympathy! I had no 
idea that you would play so recklessly with 
ennui. Why, your very gossip is a day old!” 

“You, then, monsieur, I hail as my deliv- 
erer. Will you not act as my ‘nouvelles a 
la main,’ that I may make no irretrievable 
blunder to-day ?” 

“ Madame desires, the King is at her feet, 
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Madame requests, and the gods obey. Where 
must one begin ?” 

“ At the beginning.” 

De Gévres smiled slowly in retrospection. 
It was for this precise opportunity that he 
had risen an hour early and dared royal dis- 
pleasure by being alone with the favorite for 
half an hour. He glanced meditatively 
at her feet, tapped his snuff-box, and began 
to speak just as Marchon finished the first 
curl. “ Without doubt, madame, even after 
the deplorable past evening, you still recol- 
lect the somewhat outré events of the day 
before. You cannot yet have forgotten the 
last Rambouillet chase, the gage you offered, 
his Majesty’s unfortunate chagrin, and the 
intrepid if rash ardor of your young cousin, 
Count Claude?” 

“Thus far my memory carries me, mon- 
sieur. Continue.” 

“Well! The rest is, indeed, curious. In 
spite of the Count’s heroic gallantry, he ap- 
peared, later in the day, to have something 
repented of having so eagerly dared the royal 
displeasure. A tompany of my friends were 
so good as to visit, with me, my hotel—you 
know its situation—for play, on this very 
evening. By great good fortune his Majesty, 
together with a companion, did us the honor 
himself to join our party, a little later. When 
the King beheld his successful rival, the 
Count, seated with us, he instantly proposed 
that the two of them play a round for high 
stakes. Louis, madame, offered a diamond 
star — valued, perhaps, at fifty thousand 
frances, or more, against—” 

“ My glove.” 

“ Monsieur le Marquis de Coigny and the 
Comte de Maurepas!” announced the valet. 

De Gévres coughed, but his face expressed 
none of the disappointment that he felt. 

Madame de Chateauroux greeted both gen- 
tlemen with imperturbable courtesy, and the 
three nobles, after her salutes were over, ex- 
changed greetings. Then the favorite said: 

“Pray be seated, messieurs. Monsieur de 
Gévres is telling me a most interesting anec- 
dote. Pardon, if I ask him to finish it. Since 
it in a way concerns myself, I am so vain as to 
be curious.” 

The late-comers bowed and looked at the 
Duke, who, in that instant, had mentally 
sounded the intruders, considered his course, 
and decided to risk a continuance of his 
original plan. Without any noticeable hesita- 
tion the story went on: 
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“ As I said, his Majesty and the Count de 
Mailly were to play together for possession of 
the glove. The King threw first—four and 
three. De Mailly came next with five and 
two.” 

“ Ah!” murmured de Coigny. 

“Again Louis with ten, and the Count 
turned precisely the same number. His Ma- 
jesty was visibly tingling with anxiety. He 
was about to throw for the last time, with a 
prayer to the gods, when the Count—um— 
took pity on him.” 

“He offered the glove?” 
quietly. 

De Gévres bowed. “In a way, Duchess. 
He offered to—exchange the stakes.” 

“Oh!” cried Maurepas, angrily. 

“ That was dastardly!” muttered de Coigny. 

Madame de Chiateauroux flushed scarlet 
with anger beneath her powder. 

“Monsieur le Marquis de Mailly-Nésle!” 
came the announcement. 

De Gévres coughed again; and, amid rather 
a strained silence, Henri entered the apart- 
ment of his sister. e 

“ TL’ Abbé de St.-Pierre and |’ Abbé Devries.” 

The two ecclesiastics entered from the ante- 
chamber, and advanced, side by side, toward 
the Duchess. The taller of the two, St.- 
Pierre, was a very desirable person of salon 
society, and could turn as neat a compliment 
or as fine an epigram in spontaneous verse 
as any member of the “rhyming brother- 
hood.” At sight of St.-Pierre’s companion, 
who was a stranger here, the Marquis de 
Coigny gave a sudden, imperceptible start, 
and Henri de Mailly suppressed an exclama- 
tion. 

“ Madame la Duchesse, permit me to pre- 
sent to you my friend and colleague, |’ Abbé 
Bertrand Devries, of Fontainebleau.” 

“T am charmed to see you both,” deigned 
her Grace, giving her hand to St.-Pierre, while 
she narrowly scrutinized the slight figure and 
delicate, ascetic face of the other young priest. 
The mild blue eyes met hers for a single in- 
stant, then dropped uneasily, as their owner 
bowed without speaking, and passed over to a 
small sofa, where, after a second’s hesitation, 
he sat down. St.-Pierre, who seemed to cher- 
ish some little anxiety as to his new protégé’s 
conduct, followed, and remained beside him. 

“T'nused to the boudoir, one would ima- 
gine. It is unusual for one of his order. I 
am astonished that St.-Pierre should have 
brought him to make a début before you,” 


asked madame, 


observed de Gévres to la Chateauroux, who 
had not yet removed her eyes from the new 
priest. 

“St.-Pierre knows my fondness for fresh 
faces,” she replied, indifferently, picking up 
a mirror to examine the coiffure, just as her 
lackey entered the room with small glasses 
of negus, which were passed among the party. 

While de Coigny raised a glass to his lips 
he turned toward Devries. “ You have spent 
all your time in Fontainebleau, M. Devries?’ 
he asked, seriously. ’ 

“ By no means, monsieur,” was the answer, 
given in a light tenor voice. “ Indeed, for 
the last two weeks I have been working in 
Paris.” 

“Working! And what, if my curiosity is 
not distasteful to you, is your work?” queried 
madame, still toying with the mirror. 

“ By all means,” murmured de Gévres, com- 
fortably, after finishing his mild refreshment, 
“let us hear of some work. It soothes one’s 
nerves inexpressibly.” 

Devries’s blue eyes turned slowly till they 
rested on the slender figure of the Duke, clad 
in his gray satin suit, his white hands, half- 
hidden in lace, toying with a snuff-box. 


“I will, then, soothe your nerves, if you 


wish it, sir. My work certainly has been very 
real. For the past two weeks my abode has 
been in the Faubourg St.-Antoine, but my 
days have been spent in a very different part 
of the city. At dawn, each morning, in com- 
pany with my colleague, not Monsieur de St. 
Pierre, here—I left behind those houses whose 
inmates rejoiced in clothes to cover them- 
selves, in money enough to purchase a bone 
for soup daily, and who were even sometimes 
able to give away a piece of black bread to a 
beggar. These luxurious places we left, I 
say, and then—together descended into hell. 
Ah—how they hate you, those dwellers in the 
hell of earth! How they hate us, and how 
they curse God for the lives they must lead! 
The name of God is never used except in 
oaths. And yet a girl, whose dying child 1 
washed, knew how to bless me one day there. 
It seems to me that they might all learn how, 
if opportunity were but given them. There 
has been some bitter weather lately, when the 
frozen Seine has been a highway for trades- 
people. Those creatures among whom I went 
make no change from their summer toilettes, 
gentlemen. Half—all the children—are quite 
naked. The women have one garment, and 
their hair. The men are clad in blouses, with 
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perhaps a pair of sabots, if they can fight 
well to obtain them, or are ready to do mur- 
der without a qualm to keep them in their 
It is among these people that I 
worked, Monsieur—with my colleague.” 

“How eminently disgusting,” replied the 
Duke, calmly; but his remark was not pleas- 
ing to the rest of those present, who had 
been actually affected by the description. 
Henri de Mailly had risen to his feet, and, 
after a moment’s pause, asked, rather harshly, 
“Who was your colleague, monsieur?” 

The Marquis de Coigny shot a quick, warn- 
ing glance at Henri, and raised his hand. 
“Monsieur Abbé, I am interested in your 
story. Would you do me the honor to break- 
fast with me this morning, and tell me more 
of this life?” 

‘The little audience stared, and la Chateau- 
roux lifted her head rather haughtily. De- 
vries appeared, for some reason, to be very 
much amused. 

“You are too good, Monsieur le Marquis. 
I have already partaken of my morning crust. 
Besides, you, doubtless, are happy enough to 
be daily in the company of Madame de Cha- 
teauroux; while I, monsieur, am a poor priest, 
not often admitted to the dwellings of the 
highest.” 

“You are not, then, a sharer of the opin- 
ions of those poor creatures among whom you 
have worked, and who, as you truthfully sug- 
gest, have some little cause to hate us who 
have so much more in life than they ?” queried 
Maurepas, with the interest of a Minister of 
the Interior. 

“No, monsieur, assuredly I have no feel- 
ing of enmity toward the nobility of France. 
I should have no right. You see, I know so 
little—so lit—” suddenly Devries caught the 
eyes of St.-Pierre fixed on him in so curious 
a glance that he was forced to stop speaking. 
His mouth began to twitch at the corners. 
He shook with an inward spasm; and finally 
lay back upon the sofa, emitting peal after 
peal of silvery, feminine laughter. 

“Victorine!” cried the Duchess, starting 
from her chair. “ Victorine, you madcap! So 
you have come back again!” 

“Madame de Coigny insisted,” murmured 
St.-Pierre, uncertain of his position. 

The rest of the gentlemen sat perfectly still, 
staring at the little Marquise, and trying, 
out of some sense of propriety or gallantry, 
to keep from joining in her infectious laugh- 


pe session. 


ter. 
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“ My dear madame!” cried Maurepas, when 
she had grown tearful with laughter, “ your 
disclosure has done me an excellent turn. It 
has saved me five hundred livres. I was about 
thus to impoverish myself that you might be 
permitted to get still closer to Heaven by 
spending another week in the criminal quar- 
ter distributing them.” 

The Marquise de Coigny grew suddenly seri- 
ous again. “ Monsieur de Maurepas, let me 
take you at your word. I beg that you will 
send the money to him who was my com- 
panion in the work—l’Abbé de Bernis.” 

“Oh! Francois de Bernis?’” cried St.-Pierre, 
in quick surprise. “I have met him at the 
Vincent de Paul.” 

“Well, since you know who he is I will 
continue, if you will permit me. I beg that 
you will all at least believe that what I have 
said concerning my occupation in Paris was 
wholly serious. Indeed, indeed, I am in the 
highest sympathy with the work of the Jesuit 
Fathers among the people; and there are few 
men in our world whom I—respect—as I do 
Monsieur de Bernis.” 

“Will you, then, permit me, madame, to 
double my first offer?” said de Maurepas, with 
his mind on the treasury. “I will to-day send 
you a note for one thousand livres, which I 
beg that you will dispense in charity.” 

“ Monsieur de Maurepas, I wish that you 
could imagine what your word will mean to 
those poor creatures.” 

“And shall you yourself return to Paris 
with the money, madame?” inquired de 
Gévres, smiling slightly. 

De Coigny moved as though he would speak, 
but his wife answered immediately in his 
stead: “ No, Monsieur le Due. I have no 
intention of taking permanently to a black 
gown. For two weeks it has occupied me 
satisfactorily to attend the poor, Now I 
shall come back to court till T am again 
fatigued by all of you. After that I must 
devise a new amusement. Really—you all 
know my one eternal vow: I will not become 
successor to Madame du Deffant. Death, if 
you like—never such ennui as hers. Mon- 
sieur de Mailly-Nésle, will you give—” 

She did not finish. Henri had sprung 
quickly to his feet, but de Coigny was before 
him. “ Pardon, Monsieur le Marquis,” said 
he, with great courtesy, “will you allow me, 
to-day, instead? To-morrow I shall one. more 
relinquish all to you.” 

De Mailly-Nésle could not, in reason, re- 
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fuse the request, though it was against the 
conventions. He merely bowed as the hus- 
band and wife, having variously saluted la 
Chateauroux and the rest of the company, 
passed together out of the boudoir. 

“Madame Victorine’s eccentricity and her 
terror of being bored are excellent things. 
The husband seems to fall in love with her 
more violently than ever after each adven- 
ture.” 

M. de Maurepas drew a tabouret to madame’s 
side, and began to talk with her in an inti- 
mate and inimitably dignified manner that 
was his peculiar talent. St.-Pierre was 
thoughtfully regarding nothing, when Henri 
approached and sat down beside him. Just 
as they began to speak together Marchon 
stepped back a little from the chair of la 
Chateauroux. 

“ Madame,” he cried, “ the coiffure is fin- 
ished.” 

At the same instant the door to the ante- 
chamber again flew open. “The Comte de 
Mailly!” announced the valet. 

The door was held aside, and Claude ran 
into the room. 

Madame de Chateauroux rose slowly from 
her place, stared at the new-comer for an in- 
stant with the insolence which only an in- 
sulied woman can use, then deliberately turn- 
ed her back, and moved across the room. 
Maurepas was already on his feet, and now, 
seizing his opportunity, he bowed to the wo- 
man, indicated Henri and the Abbé in his 
glance, passed Claude with the barest recogni- 
tion, and left the room congratulating him- 
self on his adroit escape before the storm. 
Mailly-Nésle and St.-Pierre sat perfectly still 
for an instant out of astonishment. Then, 
happily, the Abbé came to himself, rose, re- 
peated the performance of the minister, and 
hastened from the unpleasantness. The in- 
stant that he was gone Claude broke his 
crimsoning silence in a tremulous voice. 

“ Marie, Marie, what have I done?” 

Madame was at her dressing-table. Pick- 
ing up a small mirror, she retouched her left 
cheek. 

“ Marie,” said Henri, gently, “ it is but fair 
that you let him know his fault.” 

A shiver of anger passed over the frame of 
la Chateauroux. Then, suddenly whirling 
about till she faced Claude, she whispered, 
harshly: “My gauntlet, Monsieur le Comte, 
my white gauntlet! Return it to me!” 

Again Claude flushed, wretchedly, while 
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his cousin spoke, “ He has it not to return, 
Marie.” 

She turned then upon her brother. “So 
you, also, then, know this insult, and you 
eounsel me to—let him know his fault! Ah, 
but your school of gallantry was fine!” 

“This insult!” repeated Claude, stupidly. 

“Fool! Do you think I do not know it?” 

Count and Marquis alike stood perfectly 
still, staring at each other. 

“Your innocence is awkwardly done,” com- 
mented madame. “Show me the price, Mon- 
sieur Claude, for which you sold my gage.” 

“Price!” echoed Henri, angrily. But 
Claude drew a long breath. 

“Ah! Now I begin, I but begin, to 
understand. Which was it that came to tell 
the story, madame? Was it d’Epernon, or 
Gévres, or Richelieu, who twisted the account 
of a forced act into one of voluntary ava- 
rice ?” 

The favorite shrugged. “Charming words! 
I make you my compliments on your heroic 
air. Will you, then, confront Monsieur de 
Gévres before me?” 

“Most willingly, madame! Afterward, by 
the good God, I'll run him through.” 

La Chateauroux bent her head, and there 
was silence till she lifted it again to face 
her young cousin. His eyes answered her 
penetrating glance steadily, honestly. 

“ How was it, Claude?” 

“T gave the gauntlet to the King, when, 
man to man, he was beaten at dice.” 

From one of the great pockets in the side 
of his coat he drew a small flat box, which he 
handed to his cousin. She received it in si- 
lence, opened it, and gazed upon the royal 
star. Suddenly, with a quick impulse, she 
pulled open one of the small windows which 
looked down upon the court of marbles. 

“Claude—take this and throw it out— 
there,” she commanded. 

De Mailly was at her side in two steps. 
Eagerly he seized the jewels, and flung them, 
with angry satisfaction, far out upon the 
stones. La Chateauroux looked at him quiz- 
zically for an instant, then suddenly held out 
both hands to him. He did not fall upon his 
knee, as a courtier should have done, but 
threw his arms triumphantly about her and 
bent his powdered head over hers. 

“Tm,” muttered Henri, indistinctly, “ me- 
thinks I would better go and seek the fallen 
star.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








HE richest of materials and designs are 
T_T seen now. Robe dresses are now ex- 
hibited by the hundred in all the shops. 
Many of them are exceedingly beautiful, and 


of course have the ad- 
vantage of being al- 
ready trimmed. The 
colorings are exquisite, 
and the prices asked are 
apparently low. They 
are to be had in cloths 
of various descriptions, 
in velvet, in silk, and in 
net, on which are sewed 
taffeta ribbons or bands 
of lace entre-deux. The 
all-over lace robes are 
also extremely fashion- 
able, and can be bought 
for much less than the 
same lace by the yard. 
In buying these robes it 
is necessary to have 
them well looked over 
to be sure they are wide 
enough, and that there 
is material enough to 
make a good gown, for 
very often the manu- 
facturers turn out robes 
that are deficient in one 
of these respects. But 
certainly a great deal of 
time, labor, and expense 
is saved when a dress 
ean be bought that is, 
as it were, made in the 
piece. The black Re- 
naissance lace gowns 
made up over white are 
quite the style for in- 
door reception gowns 
this winter, and there 


are many charming patterns to be found 
among the robes suited to this style of dress. 
Neck-wear is shown in dainty ties, fichus, 
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ing now. 





Youne eirw's gown of golden-brown zibeline ; re- 
vere of cream cloth ; vest and cuffs of figured panne. 





and collarettes of lace, and are very charm- 
They are used on cloth gowns for 
house wear, and of course will be greatly in 
demand for the summer fabrics. They are 


not very expensive un- 
less expensive lace is 
used, and make good 
trimmings. Then there 
are at the same time the 
faney boas in the os- 
trich, coque, and mar- 
about feathers in black, 
gray, tan, and white, and 
it is quite a fad now to 
wear the white boas for 
driving or for reception 
wear, and very charm- 
ing they look with the 
light cloth gowns, or in 
sharp contrast with the 
dark ones. 

Almost immediately 
after the holidays there 
are so-called “ silk 
sales,” when quantities 
of si'k are sold at prices 
far less than their ori- 
ginal cost, oratallevents 
far less than the ori- 
ginal price asked. These 
are the remnants or the 
bits of silk, the fashion 
for which is no longer 
new, and among them 
are to be found a great 
many bargains. They 
make up well for good 
tea gowns, waists, and 
often can be found in 
brocades and even in 
plain silks that will 
make very smart entire 
silk costumes. Just now 


there is an unusual number to choose from 
because it is said the new designs are to be 
radically different, after the designs of 1830. 
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Guern VELVET Gown with bands of baby lamb on jacket and skirt, edged with gold braid; white 
blouse banded with jet; gold and jet buttons. 
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Tvokrp gorv oLora with set-in band of white banded with black; collar, vest, 


and cuffs of astrakhan. 





present. The different 
widths of fur are used, and 
just as many yards as can 
be put on. When the skirt 
is trimmed in this fashion 
the jacket is made entirely 
of the fur, or is trimmed to 
correspond. Oddly enough, 
now that the flat trim- 
mings are so fashionable, 
it is more the style to trim 
with the long-haired furs 
than the short-haired ones, 
and while it is the aim and 
ambition of every woman 

look thin, she will en- 
velop herself in a fur 
jacket made in such fash- 
ion that she looks very 
much larger than in the 
cloth one of the same style. 
All varieties of Persian 
lamb are fashionable, 
from the unborn to the as- 
trakhan. There are some 
very good coats at com- 
paratively low prices that 
are made of the astra- 
khan and that are most 
glossy and silky. These 
are better when of medium 
length rather than of the 
Eton or bolero shape. The 
unborn Iamb is a much 
more silky fur, and of 
course much shorter hair. 
It is so soft and silky that 
in many instances it re- 
sembles closely the moiré 
velvets. It makes up into 
charming Etons and _ bo- 
leros, and ean be as close 
fitting as cloth; but there 
is the one drawback that 
when it is so fine and 
glossy it will not stand any 
hard wear. This same fur 
is used in trimming cloth 
jackets, and is appliquéd 
on to the cloth exactly as 
is velvet or satin, outlined 
with a narrow braid of 


Cloth gowns trimmed with bands of fur black, gold, or silver. This fur is also used 
have only begun to be fashionable within the for close-fitting waistcoats on velvet or cloth 
last month, probably on account of the mild coats, and for this purpose it is especially 


weather, but are exceedingly smart just at good. 

















Long coats are the best 
garments for the younger 
children to wear in the 
street. There is a very 
good model that is cut in 
straight lines, curved in at 
the side seams, and faced 
with a contrasting cloth 
that turns back in a wide 
revers edged with fur. 
There are also cuffs of the 
same edged with the fur, 
and the coat itself fastens 
over at one side, edged 
with invisible fastenings, 
and is a very warm and 
smart little garment. It 
is best made of velvet and 
cloth. The light silks do 
not look well in it, and it 
requires more severe out- 
lines than are usually seen 
in silk or bengaline, or any 
of those materials. A good 
style of coat that can be 
made in almost any ma- 
terial has pleated skirt at- 
tached to a long jacket 
that is, the upper part of 
the jacket comes down well 
below the waist, the pleat- 
ed flounce jeining, the 
seam hidden by a belt or 
band of velvet. This coat 
is double-breasted, has one 





or two shoulder capes, and 
if the material is of velvet 
or silk or any such fabric. 
the capes are trimmed with 
lace. If the material 
should be cloth, a fur edge 
is better than lace. Bright 
blue, red, gray, or tan, or, 
oddly enough, black vel- 
veteen, make up well in 
this fashion. If black vel- 
veteen is used, the capes 
must be faced with white 
or the entire coat lined 
with white, and a white 
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PasTei-BLukK oLoTu Gown with frogs of black and gold; fluunce, cuff*, and 
trimmings of black baby lamb; blue velvet vest. 


leather belt is worn. At one time there was 
a great dislike to putting children into black, 
but the fashion now seems to be quite popu- 
lar, and does not look at all sombre relieved 
with the bright lining and facings. Black 


jackets made of rough 


cheviot are quite 


popular for school wear for girls from ten 
to sixteen years; smart little coats on the 
reefer style, tight-fitting in the back and at 
the sides, with smart revers, and no trim- 
ming whatever. Fortunately they can be 
bought ready-made in a number of good 
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PINK VELVeT BAT, Crown draped and caught with jet buckle; 
cut-work on brim. 


colors, and are not very expensive. They are 
considered to be even smarter than blue or 
brown coats, and look warmer for winter 
wear than do the tan-colored coats. 

All young children wear the picturesque 
bonnets; the pokes and the round shapes 
made of shirred silk, velvet, or cloth. The 
latter are almost too heavy even in the light- 
weight cloths to be generally recommended. 
These bonnets are things for winter 
wear, as the head fits close into the crown, 
and there is consequently sufficient warmth 
at the back of the head, while the flaring 
brim is very pretty, and shows off the deli- 
cate features in a charmingly picturesque 
fashion. Bows of taffeta and satin ribbon or 
the clusters of ostrich tips the same shade 
as the bonnet, and the little wreath of roses 


good 
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inside, or a few small 
roses put in through the 
ruche that surrounds the 
face, are the favorite 
trimmings. ; 

Dressing children in low 
neck and short sleeves 
something of an experi- 
ment, and as a rule re- 
solves itself into the sur- 
vival of the fittest. If a 
ehild’s constitution is 
strong enough to stand it, 
it is really rather a beau- 
tiful plan. The child gets 
accustomed to cold, and is 
hardened by it; and it 
certainly must be confess- 
ed there is no fashion more 
becoming. A favorite style 
at present is the little frock 
made of light wool or cash- 
mere with embroidery in 
the front, the sash brought 
way down to give a very 
long - waisted appearance, 
and a full skirt trimmed 
with a band of the same 
embroidery that is used on 
the front of the waist. The 
sleeves are one short puff 
finished with a band of vel- 
vet ribbon, and there is a 
little fold of velvet around 
the neck, finished at the 
left shoulder with a small 
bow. 

Much decidedly careful 
thought should be given to the matter of cor- 
sets and corset-waists for young girls. An extra 
frock can be done without or some article of 
dress, and the same amount of money spent 
on a good corset. There is no greater mistake 
than to provide a young girl with too many 
frocks. Mothers are very apt, because ma- 
terials are so cheap and the cost of making 
so much less than for their own gowns, to 
give their girls a great many more clothes 
than they need. Every young girl should 
look well dressed, and should have enough 
frocks to be always neat; but simplicity in 
dress, not conspicuous frocks nor a slavish 
following of every dictate of style, every 
little change of color or cut of a garment, is 
necessary. A girl often looks smartly gown- 
ed in an inexpensive costume when her 
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band of black velvet 
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elaborately dressed com- 
panion will be conspicu- 
ous for bad taste. An- 
other mistake that is made 
in dressing young girls is 
to buy too violent contrasts 
of color for them. To be 
sure, the delicacy and 
freshness of complexion 
that go with youth can 
stand a great deal in the 
way of vivid coloring, but 
that same delicate coloring 
ean be intensified and im- 
proved by using only with 
it such shades of color as 
are suited to it, and as will 
improve instead of kill 
it. A girl with blue eyes 
may have her eyes look 
much bluer if she be dress- 
ed in just the right shade 
of blue and with a blue 
hat, while the same rule as 
to brown eyes applies to all 
the different shades of 
brown. A remarkably 
satisfying truth about this 
is that from an economical 
point of view this quiet 
and artistic dressing is far 
the cheapest and most ef- 
fective. 

In making cloth cos- 
tumes care must be taken 
in the choice of the cloth. 
It is a mistake to think 
that because the cloth is 
heavy it is necessarily 
warm; on the contrary, 
some of the cheaper quali- 
ties of cloth are made to 
look heavy by the amount 
of dressing that is used, 
and when the clothes are 
wet or worn in damp 
weather the _ stiffening 
comes out of the skirt or 
coat, whichever the garment may be, and it is 
sure to hang badly and to be most disappoint- 
ing in its effect. It is better to choose a light- 
weight cloth and make it warm by lining 
rather than a heavy cloth and try to wear it 
unlined. The ready-made coats of the cheap- 
est quality have this defect of weight without 
warmth, and the more expensive coats, made 
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Ciorn stxert gown with plain stitched bands; coat made with yoke and 
louse fronts. 


for spring as well as winter wear, with a 
light lining, are far more serviceable, and will 
retain their shape longer, which is certainly 
much to be desired. One point to be con- 
sidered in choosing a cloth costume is that 
the skirt is not too heavy. The weight of a 
heavy cloth skirt is very trying, and the wo- 
man who tries soon finds it impossible to wear. 
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tainly a nice feeling of comfort in the know- 
ledge that there is one complete outfit ready 
and waiting to put on for church wear. To 
dress conspicuously for church has for some 
time been voted as essentially bad style. To 
wear silks, satins, and velvets, and all the 
regalia of a full reception toilette is certainly 
not correct, and gives the impression that so 
over-dressed a woman cannot really be of 
social importance, as she evidently has only 
the one place to display her fine clothes. In 
England it is the custom for married women 
to wear bonnets to church, and for unmarried 
women to wear small hats. Over here we 
do not wear bonnets at present, so a small 
turban or toque or any shaped hat that is not 
conspicuously picturesque is quite correct 
for church. 

The plainer styles of cloth costumes are the 
best for church wear; not the every-day 
tailor gown with merely coat and skirt of 
some inexpensive material on the plan of the 
rainy-day costume, but the smarter cloth 


Curttn's ooat of pale bine cloth with blue velvet and silver; white 
silk yoke and sleeves.—Siwpte ciotsa cows in princesse form: trim- 


mings and skirt panels of velvet. 


SUNDAY dress has, from time imme- 

morial, been considered as a mark of 

respectability, and whether this is 
the mark of the day or the deed, the idea is 
certainly an eminently practical one. If it 
is best for man to have one day’s rest out of 
the seven, it certainly is quite necessary to 
give one’s dress a rest for twenty-four hours 
every six days. The woman who provides 
herself (if she cannot afford more) with a 
dress for every-day and one for Sunday, will 
probably at the end of the season be looking 
much better dressed than the woman who 
starts in with three or four frocks and wears 
them all the time without keeping one for 
“very best.” 

It is a good plan, if possible, to keep Sun- 
day clothes quite apart from week-day clothes 
and have all the details of the toilette for 
that one day at least in order, and then, be- 
sides being ready for Sunday, it can do duty 
for high days and holidays. There is cer- 
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Cuvurcn costume of brown cloth with draped ja- 
bot effect: collar and muff of Alaska sable. 
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EFFECTIVE GOWN of gray cloth with collar and vest 
of gobelin blue; blue and silver braid. 


gown that is the style this winter, and that is 
trimmed with collar and cuffs and revers of 
fur, velvet, or embroidery. The darker shades 
of cloth are best, for such a gown is emphati- 
cally a street gown. A good style of church 
gown is in black or dark cloth, the skirt of 
medium length, the narrow attached flounce 
headed with a stitched band that is put on in 
half-cirecles and inserted in the skirt like a 
piece of cut-work. Instead of a stitched band 
velvet is good, or braid or narrow folds of 
satin. The skirt must have some flare, and 
the flounce is one of the best designs. The 
short jackets are the smartest for this style 
of gown, made with fanciful waistcoats, over 
which the jacket can be fastened if desired, 
and with the L’Aiglon collar trimmed to 
match the waistcoat. For a jacket that is 


to be worn to church it is a better plan to 
have the fur that trims the revers and collar 
made in a separate piece so that it can be 
slipped off if desired. 

Velvet coats and short fur coats are suit- 
able for extreme weather with cloth skirts 
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but they must be made so they may be slip- 
ped off and show a smart waist of silk, sat- 
in, or lace. The new styles of waists are al- 
most invariably on the blouse plan. A good 
gown of black is one that is made smart by 
means of white lining to the jacket and the 
revers of gold, embroidered in black and 
white. The jacket itself is trimmed with a 
narrow black and white braid, or better still 
a black and silver, and is worn over a very 
smart blouse of black lace over white satin, 
with a collar and belt of embroidery to match 
that on the coat. A smart gown of gray worn 
with gray fur collar has a charming blouse 
of pale yellow satin with yoke of white lace. 

There are a number of hats this winter 
quite suitable for church wear that are made 
of fur, velvet, or even of the rough beaver. 
The English walking hats, turbans, and 
toques are the smartest. The fur hats are 
trimmed with a pompon of fine feathers and 
two or three large roses in velvet, or a stiff 
bunch of the fur tails. The velvet and beaver 
hats have instead the trimming of black 
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GOWN OF FAWN CLOTH with fox trimmings and 
yoke of brown velvet. 
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Cragin fon occas 


BLUE CLOTH GOWN with waistcoat and band of 


astrakhan edged with black and gold braid. 


ostrich tips, or rather the feathers which are 
longer than the tips. The crown of the hat 
is low, and the brim comes quite close to it 
The feathers start at one side, créssing each 
other where they start, and then surround the 
hat, entirely covering the brim. There is no 
other trimming whatever on the hat, not 
even a buckle, but the feathers make it al- 
most invariably becoming. The velvet toques 
are of dark colors, with the folds caught at 
one side with a small buckle or rosette of 
taffeta, and sometimes also one ostrich 
feather at the left side of the trimming. A 
smart toque of brown velvet has a white 
feather at the left side that starts from under 
a rhinestone ornament in the shape of a 
horseshoe, covering the brim, and the end of 
the feather falling against the hair. This is 
a very pretty and effective style of hat. 

Glacé kid, buttoned, gloves are the correct 
ones for church, with two or four buttons, 
and of white or a light tan. If tan a heavier 
kid is used, and one or two buttons are 
sufficient; in fact, a regular heavy walking 


glove is the smartest. Many women always 
cling to a Suéde glove of the mousquetaire 
style with two buttons only. These are of a 
lighter shade of color than the gown or of 
black. Of course this does not refer to a 
red, or a green, or a blue gown—simply to 
the brown or gray. A white Suéde glove 
is absolutely inappropriate, however. So 
much depends upon the lining of the muff as 
to what gloves can be worn from a practical 
point of view that it is as well to buy one 
with reference to the other. The present 
fashion of the white lining or the fur lin- 
ings for the very rich fur muffs makes it pos- 
sible to wear white or light gloves, whereas 
the dark linings so soon soil the gloves that 
it is generally silly to follow slavishly the 
fashion of wearing white gloves, especially 
if economy has to be consulted. As the 
church costume is emphatically a walking 
costume, heavy walking boots or boots of kid 
and patent leather are correct. The fancy 
dress boot or shoe is not then sensible or in 
good taste. 


ROUGH GREEN woollen gown made in tailor fash- 
ion ; collar and muff of mink. 
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SIMPLE MOURNING GOWN of black wool with vest 
and flounce of crape and crape ruches; yoke of crépe 
de Chine. 


O long as the shirt-waist remains popu- 

lar, just so long will dainty neck-wear 

of all descriptions be in demand; and 
crépe de Chine, soft and pliable in texture, 
beautiful in coloring, readily and gra: efully 
adapts itself to neck fashionings. 

One illustration shows a bow-knot tie in 
white, with black silk stitching, which gives 
it a more pronounced effect. This is a very 
smart tie for the tailor-made girl. Pink or 


blue silk stitching also gives a dainty finish, 
but at once limits the tie to certain waists, 
whereas a black and white tie can be worn 
with almost any waist, or rather with a waist 
of almost any color. 

The tie is thirty-two inches long by two 
and one-half inches wide, with the ends 
pointed. The tiniest of hems, made entirely 
around it, gives the tie the neat finish, allow- 
ing for the stitching already referred to. 


House Gown of gray cloth with fur bands: waist- 
coat of maize satin over chemisette of white mousse- 
line. 
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SCHOOLGIRL’S GOLF CAPE of plaid cloth with red 
lining and hood. 


This tie is especially adapted to the turn- 
over collar of white linen. 

Another illustration shows a string tie of 
pink crépe de Chine. It is thirty inches long 
by one inch wide, when finished; in reality, it 
is cut two inches wide and doubled, in order 
to give body but not bulk. A double line of 
black silk stitching gives a stylish and femi- 
nine finish to an otherwise masculine tie. 
The principal charm of this tie is in its 
daintiness when tied in a small stiff bow, and 
worn with a plain white linen collar. 

A very pretty tasselled scarf of white or 
colored crépe de Chine is made one yard long 
by five inches wide. The sides are finished 
with a tiny hem, about one-eighth of an 
inch or less, and the ends are finished 
with a hem one inch deep. ‘The sides and 
ends are stitched with white sewing-silk. 
Each end is gathered invisibly and closely at 
the stitching, and a long white silk tassel is 
sewed securely to the inner centre of the 
gathers. This scarf can be worn with a plain 
white linen collar (with some plain dress 
collars, as well), and should simply be tied 
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in a sailor knot, or fastened with a dainty 
brooch. 

Another picture shows a scarf made of 
pink crépe de Chine, corded for a length of 
about twelve inches in the centre. It is one 
and one-quarter yards long by five and one- 
half inches wide. The sides are finished with 
a tiny hem, and the ends, cut diagonally, are 
finished with a half-inch hem. The stitch- 


ing in this case is again black, three rows on 


RECEPTION GOWN of embroidered velveteen with 


yoke and collar of white satin. 
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the ends and only one on the sides. Five 
rows of fine cording ornament the centre of 
the searf for about twelve inches, and are 
also stitched with black sewing-silk. This 
searf can be worn over an invisible stock, or 
with a white linen collar with pointed tips, as 
here shown. It should be passed twice 
around the neck, the cording in front knot- 
ted loosely, then twisted into graceful folds sen iene 
and fastened with a dainty searf-pin. crépe de Chine. 

Witu black stitching and Lhere is also shown here a scarf of white 

cords. “ ‘L: > . 

crépe de Chine, one yard long by five inches 
wide, and with a very simple finish of plain 
white silk stitching. This searf should be 
worn over a stock-collar, and should be passed 
twice around the throat, and an ordinary 
double knot made at the front with the ends 
tucked under and out of sight. A dainty 
brooch fastened in the knot gives an attract- 
ive finish. 

A pretty design shows a long graceful scarf 
of pink crépe de Chine, two yards long by 
five inches wide. A tiny hem finishes the 
sides, and a one-inch hem the ends, the 
stitching being done with pink sewing-silk. 
The ends are further ornamented by the 
addition of three rows of white velvet baby- 
ribbon. This searf should: be worn over a 


stock or with a white linen collar. It should 


. iv bon bands 
be passed twice around the neck, looped at Wore vel 
on the ends, 


Tasse.Lev crépe de Chine , “at 
oa the centre once, then looped again about six 


inches further down, and an ordinary but 
dainty bow made. 

Very useful will be a very wide scarf 
of pink crépe de Chine—one and one-half 
yards long by eight and one-half inches wide. 
The sides are finished with a tiny hem, and 
the ends are finished with a one-and-one-half- 
inch hem-stitched border. They are further 
finished by the addition of a deep heavy 
fringe, made right in the end of the scarf. 
Ordinary knitting-silk is what was used in 
the model. Wind the knitting-silk around 
a six-inch piece of card-board ten times; cut 
the silk. With a steel crochet needle punc- 
ture the end of the scarf at the point or 
corner; then pull through the looped silk, 
and pull the ends through the loop of the 
knitting-silk. Place the punctures about 
three-eighths of an inch apart, or as pre- 
ferred. Continue to attach the silk loops to 
the hem until the whole end of the scarf 
is thus ornamented. Then cut the lower ends 
of the looped knitting-silk, and make the row 

Lone wcarf with bem. 0! knots, using half of the silk strands of one 


. . : (Bor, « Corpep stock and ro- 
stitched ends. section and half of those of the next. This sette of silk, 
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explanation may 
sound very vague 
as it is read, but 
when put into prac- 
tical operation, it 
will be found un- 
derstandable. In 
fact, the illustra- 
tion, without any 
verbal instructions, 
should show just 
how this simple 
fringe is made. 
This searf can be 
worn over a stock 
or with a_ white 
linen collar. It 
should be passed 
twice around the 
throat, and knotted 
loosely and simply 
in front, or fastened with a scarf-pin or with 
a brooch. 


Wrru silk fringed and hem- 
stitched ends and eailor knot. 


Another extremely pretty neck arrangement 
shows a scarf of white crépe de Chine two 
yards long by five 
inches wide. The 
are finished 
with a tiny hem, 
and the ends are 
ornamented by a 
one - inch hem- 
stitched tuck and a 
one-and-a-half-inch 
hem-stitched _ bor- 
The searf is passed around the throat 
once, tied in a small ordinary bow, and the 
long ends allowed to fall to the waist. 

A scarf of pink crépe de Chine, two yards 
long by five inches wide, is especially effect- 
ive. The sides are finished by a tiny hem, 
and the ends by a one-inch hem, machine- 
stitched. A very attractive finish is given 
by the simple addition of 
Honiton braid “run” 
fine thread. 


sides 


BuscK-strronep string tie 
of crépe de Chine. 


der. 


cream - colored 


‘ 


neatly on with very 
The centre of the scarf for about 
twelve inches is formed into four tiny pleats 
or tucks, reducing the width about one-half. 
The Honiton braid is placed entirely around 
the scarf, catching into place the topmost 


and lowest tuck. A 
double line of the 
braid also holds 
the remaining two 
tucks into place. 
This gives a charm- 
ing finish and re- 
quires little extra 
labor. About five 
yards of braid are 
required. 

These searfs, as 
you will readily 
see, permit of much 
elaboration, as to 
stitching, hem- 
stitching, orna- 
menting with rib- 
bon, braid, fringe, 
tassels, lace, ete., 
but enough has 
been shown by the 
illustrations to 
suggest many pos- 
sibilities. Gold 
braid, gold tassels, 
tiny gilt buttons, 
and the tip orna- 
ments, so much in 
vogue at present, 
can be used to 
decided advantage 
by those who 
desire very fancy 
and gay scarfs; 
yet the simple use of fine machine-stitching 
will produce very happy and satisfactory re- 
sults to the individual of more quiet tastes. 

It may be of interest to readers to know 
that the four white scarfs were made from 
one yard of crépe de Chine; and the five pink 
scarfs from two yards, leaving a small piece 
for other fancy work, such as tiny sachets, 
pin-cushions, ete. 

Of course, a two yards length will make a 
tie or scarf without a seam, and usually one 
finds some friend who is willing to share the 
expense and the consequent benefit. How- 
ever, the piecing can be done so neatly that 
it will not show. 


Crepe pe Cute with ends 
tucked in. 





SPRING WALKING 
| = costume pattern published to-day 


consists of jacket and skirt, either of 
which may be purchased separately. 


The jacket form consists 
of one-half of back, one 
front with single dart, 
one inner vest portion, 
one revers, one two- 
piece collar, and coat 
sleeve with  turned- 
back cuff. Either or 
both the revers and vest 
may be dispensed with if 
desired, or they may be 
made adjustable, tacked 
into position when de- 
sired, or be held in po- 
sition by safety hooks 
and loops placed upon 
the wrong side of the 
garment. The collar is 
to be seamed at the top 
where the flap turns over. 

The amateur who 
does not understand the 
insertion of canvas lin- 
ings would be well re- 
paid for the slight ex- 
pense involved if this 
portion of her work be 
given into the local tail- 
or’s hands. Those who 
are accustomed to hand- 
ling these linings are 
advised to line the front 
with a single pliant can- 
vas and to introduce an 
extra disk-shaped piece 
of canvas just at the 
head of the dart. This 
should be lightly quilt- 
ed to the main canvas 
lining. Where padding 
is desired it should be 
placed upon the canvas 
next to the inner lining. 


COSTUME 


SPRING WALKING COSTU ME. 
Cnt Paper Pattern No. 855. 
See advertisemeit in back pages. 


In cutting the latter an allowance should 
be made of half an inch all around each por- 
tion of the pattern, in order that the lining 
may be placed loosely in the garment. The 


method of distributing 
the fulness of the lining 
has often been described 
in these pages. As ex- 
plained, it should be laid 
in a centre back pleat, 
and in shallow pleats 
from the shoulder in the 
front. 

The linings of sleeves 
must be cut proportion- 
ately larger. In insert- 
ing these the most work- 
manlike procedure is to 
stitch the sleeve in with- 
out sleeve or waist lin- 
ing being caught. The 
body lining may then be 
basted down to the edge 
of the seam that has 
been stitched, and the 
sleeve lining be drawn 
over it, turned in, and 
hemmed down finely by 
hand. Where possible 
to have them made, the 
shields used in such 
jackets should be of 
same color and fabric as 
the lining. A _ pretty 
method of securing the 
buttons of such jackets 
is to employ a very small 
pearl button for the 
wrong side, stitching 
through often enough to 
make it a secure stay 
for the outside button. 
The loops shown in the 
illustration are of sou- 
tache braid. They should 
be stitched in place be- 
fore the outside lining. 
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The new skirt is a three-piece garment hav- 


ing six long V-shape gores let in the lower 
portion of the skirt. The pattern consists of 
one-half of front gore, one side gore, three 


V gores, together with 
This design will appeal 
severe tailor style of 
gown, for, while preserv- 
ing the smooth fit over 
the hips and the invert- 
ed back that again ob- 
tains so generally, the 
“spring ” gained by the 
introduction of the nar- 
row in-let foot gores pro- 
vides the ripple around 
the foot,than which no- 
thing is more graceful. 

The new skirt should 
be made with a drop lin- 
ing. The V gores may 
be laid over or under 
the skirt, according to 
preference, but, unless 
made of light-weight 
material, no turnings 
should be taken. A 
raw-edged effect is de- 
eidedly the more fash- 
Where the 
worker is a novice it 
will be better to stitch 
farther from the edge 
and trim the latter 
afterward. 

To make this costume 
of broadcloth or other 
material 54 to 58 inches 
wide will require 434 
yards for figure of me- 
dium size. 


ionable. 


PRINCESSE FROCK 
HiS new pattern 
garment is design- 

ed especially for soft 

fabries that hang grace- 
fully and lend them- 
selves easily to pleat- 
ing. It is unsuit- 


fly and waistband. 


to all who like the 


BACK VIEW 


able for serge or wiry material of any 
kind, but will make up handsomely in thin 
flannel, cashmere, Venetian cloth, bengaline, 
or other soft silk. The pattern is devised to 


close at left side of front. 
with opening in the back, however, where this 


It may be made 
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for any reason seems more desirable. 






But 


= . ° 
when this change is made allowance for seams 
must be made in back in both lining and out- 


side forms. 


Also the left side of the collar 


must be finished separately, so that it may be 
brought forward to fasten in front. 





NO. 855. 


The pattern consists 
of a lining (waist) form 
that extends to low 
sash; a full lining 
sleeve, cuff-band, puff, 
and over-sleeve; one- 
half of deepest collar, 
perforated to show line 
for upper collar; one 
straight collar; one-half 
of front of skirt; one- 
half of waist back and 
of skirt of back; one 
front and one back yoke, 
and one-half of the full 
front. 

To make the costume 
of new material will re- 
quire 414 yards of cash- 
mere for child of ten 
years; 4 yards for child 
of eight years; 3% 
yards for child of six 
years, or 3 yards for 
little one of four years. 
The model is an excel- 
lent one with which to 
experiment with a dress 
that is to be “cut 
down.” It may be 
pieced successfully at 
the inside fold of the 
lengthwise pleats, and 
the skirted back pro- 
vides a use for short 
breadths. The pleated 
portions of the skirt and 
back of waist are set 
under a shallow yoke, 
which is fitted to the 
figure. The employ- 
ment of the yoke here 
prevents an undesirable 
bulkiness over the 


shoulders which would be found objection- 
able were the pieats carried upward through- 


out the garment. 


The original garment was made of biscuit- 
colored cashmere combined with crush velvet 
belt and collar trimmings of brown velvet and 
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CHILD’S 


PRINCESSE FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 356. 
See advertisement in back pages. 


full front panel of deep cream taffeta. The 
double collars were of cream cloth edged with 
rows of velvet; the sleeve puffs of cream taf- 
feta with stitched wristbands of cream cloth. 

A number of combinations suggest them- 
selves for the development of this design. 
For midwinter wear it may serve for a child’s 
party dress, done in pale shades of veiling, 
with panel of silk or of silk muslin. For chil- 
dren who are delicate and unable to wear so 
light a fabric, white French flannel will prove 
a handsome medium, especially if ornamented 
with an Oriental embroidery design upon the 
collar, sleeves, and wristbands. Or a single 
deep collar may be made and a fancy lace 
collar worn over it. 

The back of the bodice portion of this 
frock is made with three inward-turned side 
pleats drawn toward a central point at the 
waist, where they are attached to the lining. 
The front pleats should be tacked on the un- 
der side, or stitched into tucks to the depth 
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of the under-waist. Position is indicated on 
the pattern for the slit at the side through 
which the belt is passed. ‘The pattern allows 
for a full hem. The under-bodice closes down 
the centre of the front, and the full (outer) 
front, to which the band collar is attached, 
is carried over to the left side, where the fast- 
ening is concealed under the long side pleats. 


POINTS FOR PURCHASERS 
ORRESPONDENTS of Harper’s Ba- 
ZAR, and especially those who are inter- 

ested in the pattern garments that are pub- 
lished each week, are counselled to see that 
the address to which patterns are to be sent, 
and the size of pattern desired, are legibly 
written on the letter-sheet that contains the 
order itself. Too much emphasis may not 
be laid upon the necessity that exists for the 
careful observance of the necessary prelim- 
inaries, especially in the case of correspond- 
ence from large cities or from towns that bear 
names that are duplicated in several States. 
All patterns of late date are sent out within 
the day upon which an order is received, ex- 
cept where, as sometimes occurs, the corre- 
spondent has omitted to supply the necessary 
directions. In the case of serious delay in 
receipt of an expected pattern, readers are 
requested to communicate promptly with 
Harper’s Bazar, according to directions which 
will be found on the 
last page of the regu- 
lar pattern catalogue, 
and also among the 
advertisement pages 
of each issue. Any 
costume _ illustrated 
in Harper’s Bazar 
may be cut to spe- 
cial order and at spe- 
cial price (see adver- 
tisement pages of 
each issue), but only 
those garments that 
are regularly ~um- 
bered in each issue 
are carried in our 
regular list. Those 
so included may be 
purchased at 50 
cents per costume 
for women’s. gar- 
ments, and 35 cents 
each for children’s 
frocks or costumes. 
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IDEAS FOR ENTERTAINING 


BY ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS 





EW ideas for entertaining are 
needed, so I have heard sev- 
eral hostesses say, women 
whose means were limited and 
uy, who were, therefore, unable 
to command the talent of 
good musicians, elocutionists, or other parlor- 
artists, but who, nevertheless, desired to vary 
their hospitality from the monotonous order 
of teas, days, dinners, or luncheons, and the 
rather shop-worn progressive games. 

Some people whom I know have succeeded 
in making their entertaining unique. We 
can’t all be origiral, so perhaps their ideas, 
which have stood the test of having been car- 
ried out, may appeal to others who are still 
in a quandary. At any rate, I can personally 
vouch for the success of what I tell you. 

One of the most amusing evenings that I 
have spent for many a long day was at a 

GROWN-UP PEOPLE'S BABY-PARTY. 

It was a bona-fide birthday party: the in- 

vitations read: 











Mrs. Charles Warren 
requests the pleasure of 
and Mrs. Lincoln Murray’s company 
at her birthday party on 
Wednesday evening, January the tenth 
at eight o’clock. 
102 West Street. 


Mr. 





Mr. and Mrs. Murray are requested to wear 
costumes suitable to any age under twelve 
years, and to be prepared to act up to their 
costumes. R.S.V.P. 


These invitations were sent in plenty of 
time to allow every one to make his or her 
preparations without hurry, and every one in 
the set of people who were invited entered 
heartily into the spirit of the entertainment; 
the result was great fun. Imagine a big room 
full of grown-ups all dressed like childref! 
Some of the men personated babies and were 
in long dresses with bibs and bows and coral 
beads, and carried rattles. Others were in 
sailor suits, others in kilts, and some dressed 


as little soldier boys. The women were most 


fascinating! There were demure little dam- 
sels in.checked pinafores with neatly braided 
hair and school-books, others were gorgeous 
in frills and furbelows, with sashes and rib- 
bons galore, and one person was resplendent 
in a tucked christening robe. 

There was not much formality from the be- 
ginning to the end of the evening. The party 
started with a soap-bubble blowing contest. 
Every one was given a pipe and had three 
trials at blowing, and also a vote as to who 
had blown the biggest bubble. Each blew in 
turn while the rest watched. The prizes were 
a real pipe for the most successful man, and 
a box containing several cakes of choice soap 
for the most successful woman blower. 

Later there was an amateur Punch and 
Judy show acted by some members of the 
company, and after that every one did what 
he or she could to add to the fun—some 
danced, some sang, some recited, and one did 
sleight-of-hand tricks. Then came supper, 
where a real birthday cake figured, and mot- 
toes and Jack Horner pies at the end. The 
pies were passed around—one to the men, the 
other to the women—and after every one had 
pulled out one of the pieces of baby-ribbon 
that were put through the slits made in the 
tissue-paper crust, a general scramble fol- 
lowed. The draw proved to be a bundle with 
a small china animal inside, and the hostess 
announced that the man and the woman who 
had drawn the same kind of animal would 
dance together the Virginia Reel which 
followed the supper and ended the entertain- 
ment. 

A TOPIC PARTY 
is quite another order of entertainment. 
Tables must be arranged beforehand for seat- 
ing the guests. There should be four people 
at each table—two men and two women— 
and on each table a placard with the topic to 
be discussed written on it. Each person has 
a pad and a pencil, and at the end of each 
session a few minutes are allowed for every- 
one to note what that is new and of interest 
he or she has learned during the discussion. 
A time limit is imposed for the discussion. 
and sides are taken against and for what is to 
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be diseussed. At a signal the partners change, 
first the men moving up and afterwards the 
women, so that every one has a turn at talk- 
ing on both sides of the subject. A prize is 
awarded at the end of the evening téethe man 
who is voted to have written the bestabstract 
of any subject, and to the woman who has 
done the same—all the abstracts are read 
aloud, but no names are attached. Here are 
some of the subjects that I lately heard dis- 
cussed. Is it wise for a man with an income 
of $1500 to marry? The war in the Trans- 
vaal—Boer and Briton. The good and evil of 
football. Is kindergarten training advis- 
able? and there are plenty of others better 
than these that will readily suggest them- 
selves to a clever hostess. 

An idea that may be more applicable to 
the Christmas season, but may yet be carried 
out at any other time of year, is a 

JAPANESE TREE PARTY. 

Every one is familiar with the low stunted 
fir-trees that grow on every wind-swept hill- 
side or plain. I suppose many people have 
remarked on the “ Japanese” appearance of 
the trees, but it was left to a New York 
hostess to lately evolve the idea of a Japan- 
ese tree party, where one of these trees fig- 
ured. On the tree were fastened bunches of 
everlastings colored red, so that the effect 
was exactly like the trees we see in the Ja- 
panese pictures. Behind the tree were screens 
with Japanese lanterns, and these gave the 
only light in the room. The hostess wore a 
kimono and obie, digitated stockings, and 
the feminine Japanese costume complete. 
Her hair was stiffened and dressed high with 
a camelia or two arranged in it, and she car- 
ried a branch of Japanese apple-blossoms. 
Her attendant was a small boy with a queue, 
dressed as the children of Japan dress. When 
the time came he handed the guests the pres- 
ents—each consisting of some Japanese trifle 
done up in a Japanese paper napkin. 

A SILVER-WEDDING ENTERTAINMENT 

that I went to the other day is, perhaps, the 
prettiest entertainment of all that I have 
told of. It was all the more delightful be- 
cause it was a surprise to every one except 
the participants—the sons and daughters of 
the family—by whom it was entirely ar- 
ranged. 

About seventy-five people were asked in- 
tormally by the parents and the children to 
come in on the evening of the anniversary to 
congratulate the happy couple, and neither 
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host, hostess, nor guests had any suspicion 
that other entertainment except some light 
refreshment would be provided. The house 
was a regulation New York city house with 
folding-doors between the parlor and dining- 
room which were always closed until the din- 
ing-room was ready for inspection after the 
evening dinner had been cleared away. No 
one, therefore, thought it odd that the doors 
were closed when the guests arrived, and it 
did not oceur to entertainers or guests that 
anything was to happen until at a signal the 
doors were opened and a stage was revealed— 
the stage had been hastily improvised from 
packing-boxes covered with rugs—and drawn 
curtains. Out stepped one of the daughters 
of the house and read the prelude to the poem 
—a welcome and congratulation. At Part I. 
the curtains were pulled back and a tableau 
shown. It was the first meeting of the 
couple. What child does not know all atout 
the first time its mother and father met, 
what they had on, how they looked, and all 
the details? Here was seen the shy college 
boy bowing to the pretty girl in a hat and 
dress of a bygone period. The poem ‘told 
how the meeting took place at a Yale festiv- 
ity, and dwelt on all the minor points. 

The next tableau was the courtship, and the 
verses described how the popular young wo- 
Iman was surrounded by beaux. There was a 
proper duenna in the background as the men 
flocked about the gay butterfly, coming and 
going, but all the time He staid. 

The wedding was the next tableau. The 
veritable dress worn by the bride on this 
occasion was shown, and it was a charming 
touch. Tableau No. 4 showed the adoring 
mother and father bending over the cradle 
of their first child, making a very pretty pic- 
ture, and Tableau 5, the last, was the present 
time. This was most successful. After a 
day of work downtown the host is depicted 
in a lounging gown and slippers dropping to 
sleep over his evening paper, and the hostess, 
on the other side of the table, in a soft gray 
evening dress, is reading; but occasionally 
one sees her nod and catch herself with a 
quick gesture as she suspects that she is also 
napping. It is not hard to guess with what 
laughter and applause this picture was re- 
ceived. 

The poem ended gracefully in wishing the 
couple many more years and much happiness 
together. So came this entertainment to an 
end. 
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TIOLIDAY 


BY KATHARINE 


HE last days of the Exposition 
to every well-regulated mind 
were duly tinged with that 
sense of melancholy which be- 
longs to the passing of every- 
thing in which there have been 
beauty and life. You found that uncon- 
sciously you had come to delight in that 
plaster world with its palaces, domes, mina- 
rets, and glittering glories, with something 
of the same feeling of festivity and gayety 
that a child gets out of its Christmas tree. 
And then to think that it contained more ar- 
tistic masterpieces than had ever been got 
together in any given spot in the world since 
1817, when the allies returned to their re- 
spective palaces, scattered over half of Eu- 
rope, the treasures plundered by Napoleon! 
When its short life was spent you fain grew 
sentimental over it, and jealous for it. 
“Twice,” said Ernest Renan, of the great 
show of 1856, “from the ends of the earth 
the people have trooped to compare siphon- 
tops and biscuit-boxes.” In this of 1900 
many realized that there was not only an ode 
to such uninspiring utilities, but the finest 
hymn ever written to the cult of beauty, and 
the new and noble science built up out of 
man’s effort for his fellows over the round 
world. Think of the difficulty of adjusting 
that point of view to the self-complacent ut- 
terance of the philistine who “ was so glad it 
was over because now you could get a cab!” 
Its last moments gave opportunity for cer- 
tain other philosophical reflections. The 
“free day” reminded me of what M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey—dear old Uncle Sarcey—said 
to me long ago, in speaking of the free repre- 
sentatives at the Comédie Francaise—* The 
public doesn’t appreciate what it doesn’t pay 
for.” We went to the Exposition on that 
free Wednesday because we thought we 
should like for once to see the poor; and there 
they were not. They never are in Paris. 
Such an extreme sense of personal dignity 
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characterizes even the humblest of her popu- 
lation that I am satisfied not even a certifi- 
cated beggar would ever submit to be hall- 
marked as impecunious. Up to about three 
the Fair was a comparatively empty waste. 
Then the crowd sauntered in, and bought its 
self-respect by “taking something at the 
cafés,” 

Such a contrast was that day to the brill- 
iant automobile féte, which might be called 
the Exposition’s swan song. It was such a 
féte as Paris loves, the very St.-Martin’s sum- 
mer air, filled with a sort of powdery gold, 
tangled in the russet foliage of the trees; the 
sky the clearest, palest blue; such long “ tails ” 


of people at the Fair gates that everybody 
was at least an hour getting in, and that with 
five tickets; all the rest of Paris lining the 
beautiful avenues in black masses, and ev- 
erywhere banners flying, bands playing, while, 
like strange fabulous birds with many-hued 
wings, passed in procession the two hundred 
or so flower-decked automobiles. Chrysan- 
themums, of course, were very much in evi- 
dence. The most effective machines, how- 
ever, with real French taste, were trimmed 
with several flowers. The Baronne de Zuy- 
len, who drove herself, had mingled chrysan- 
themums with rare dahlias in deep, gorgeous 
tones, and fern leaves. Another car was a 
mass of white chrysanthemums, pink carna- 
tions, and white heather; yellow asters with 
Russian violets and bows of mauve satin 
were the charming decorations of another, 
while a really royal dog-cart was trimmed 
with white lilacs, purple orchids, and ferns. 

One thing more to chronicle about the end 
of the Exposition is the fact that at last we 
have again a natural heaven over our heads, 
for which I at least am profoundly thankful. 
Darting electric search-lights, reminding you 
of the famous lantern of Paty du Clam in 
the “ affaire,” wired projections of all descrip- 
tions in most unlikely places, have so inces- 
santly diversified “the starry firmament on 
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high” during these last months that you 
were continually feeling you had either by 
mistake wandered into some other world, or 
some extraordinary change were preparing 
this. In either case the result was wearing. 

I wonder what impressions Sarah Bern- 
hardt has made in America this time! Her 
“voice of gold” is gone of course. She gets 
to be rather a bore in “ L’Aiglon,” where she 
speaks three-quarters of the time, and no lon- 
ger has the organ for it, but in most ways she 
is as imperishably young as a mythological 
goddess. Her energy, nerve, and force wear 
out these around her. She will play till one, 
be up at five, attend to the endless affairs 
ecnnected with directing a theatre, with the 
multitudinous occupations of her crowded ex- 
istence all morning, and be at the rehearsal 
of a new piece by one of the afternoon. When 
something new is in hand she often dines at 
the theatre in her own dressing-room, with 
her costumes strewn around her. The dinner 
is always served by her young Egyptian ser- 
vant, Abdhul. Her business manager often 
is asked to take a place at the little table, 
and one or two friends. This Sarah calls 
“le diner sur l’herbe” (the picnic). She pre- 
sides with as much grace and gayety as 
though dining was the sole aim of her life. 

No detail ever escapes Sarah Bernhardt, 

and she knows no obstacles. So, in one of 
her latest plays, finding no stuff that pleased 
her for one of those sumptuous réles which 
depend on splendor of costume for success. 
she invented one. The foundation was Vene- 
tian velvet of the tint called rose aurore. 
This she had crushed and broken by being put 
through a press. It was then spread to the 
fumes of sulphur and saffron to give it subtle 
and undefinable tones, and afterwards, with 
one of those curious little instruments for 
spraying color upon materials that have been 
invented in these days, all over this shimmer- 
ing material draughtsmen designed strange 
arabesques and heraldic flowers in faint col- 
‘ors. It is in this sort of way that Sarah so 
often succeeds in giving herself a really su- 
pernatural appearance, as of some creature 
who is not exactly a woman, a human being 
like the rest of us, but a rare work of art. 

It is entirely owing to her superabundant 
energy as director that Rostand broke down 
so completely, I am told by a member of his 
family. Rostand in one rehearsal of one of 
his plays expends as much nervous energy 

as the average playwright in ten. He lives 
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every instant of the part. His editors are 
grumbling over the long delay in getting 
“T’Aiglon” into print. M. Rostand has in- 
sisted on correcting the proofs himself, in 
spite of the fact that his brilliant wife, the 
poet, Rosamond Girard, and two poet friends, 
have offered to do it. He is in the Pyrenees, 
gaining daily, and hopes to have the famous 
poem out by the beginning of the year. 

yne man is not gaining, let me say in 
passing—Alfred Dreyfus. Friends who have 
seen him lately tell me he still seems to be 
saturated with malaria to such an extent that 
in August days he could only keep warm en- 
veloped in furs. So rumors of his going to 
fight the Filipinos, or any of the other sen- 
sational reports concerning him, with which 
the world is regaled at intervals, may be put 
away for the present with the fables about 
the Iron Mask. 

Have you read Frédérique and Lea, two 
of the most important books for women that 
have appeared in France for some years? 
They are by Marcel Prévost, and an extraor- 
dinary triumph in one sense of the word, for 
there is very little love-making in either book, 
and for the first time in fiction that I remem- 
ber, a man has succeeded in taking half a 
dozen middle-aged governesses and making 
them so interesting that you read the eight 
hundred pages concerning their uneventful 
lives without wanting to put them down. 

A noblewoman moves through the books. 
Pirnitz, a sort of evangel for her sex, narrow, 
one-idead, but yet with her eyes fixed steadily 
upon her purpose—that of making women in- 
dependent, self-supporting, sufficient to them- 
selves. They are to reform the world by be- 
ginning with the very earliest education of 
girls, and bringing them up in such a way 
that every necessary resource will lie within 


themselves. None of these women are to 
marry. This is the only way in which they 


can insure any future to their work, through 
devoting their lives to it. 

Pirnitz founds her school resolutely with- 
out the aid of those two natural protectors in 
Franece—the Church and the state. At the 
end of the eight hundred pages it has all been 
a failure, as you have foreseen, for otherwise 
there would have been The 


no story. 


characters are exceptional, the premises are 
unusual, the generalization therefore unjusti- 
fiable, and yet, after all, M. Prévost has touch- 
ed with master hand the most vital principle 
and that 


of the woman question, is the 
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element of unstability brought into all wo- 
man’s work through marriage and maternity. 
“A woman was my private secretary,” a 
wealthy man with enormous interests of every 
description once said to me. “She did her 
work as well as a man. She was invaluable. 
One day she came to me and said she 
was going to be married. Had she been a 
man I should simply have given her a thou- 
sand or two dollars a year more, and every- 
thing would have gone on as before. But she 
was a woman, and the man she was to marry 
lived in another place. She went with him. 
All the threads of my affairs were in her 
hands, and it was long before I made up 
her I should never employ a woman 
again.” 

M. Marcel Prévost meant to make a novel, 
and not a tale with a moral. But like all 
Frenchmen, his gospel, if he has any, is that 
of “integral humanity ”; husband and wife 
in harmony and one in purpose, each com- 
pleting and stimulating the other. His Pir- 
nitz, he says, was Madame Mary James-Dar- 
mesteter, but as Madame Darmesteter said to 
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me a few days ago, she is so little like Pir- 
nitz that she thinks that must have been said 
simply to attract attention from the real ori- 
ginal. Paris is much interested in Madame 
Darmesteter’s approaching marriage to M. 
Duclaux, the head of the Pasteur Institute. 
Both M. Duclaux and Madame Darmesteter 
are deeply interested in the Universités Popu- 
laires of Paris. These are, according to their 
creator, M. Deherme, co-operative associa- 
tions in ideas. The subscription is ten cents 
a month for members, fifteen for families. 
The most distinguished men in France lecture 
there. The audience is made up of skilled 
artisans and their wives. Tolstoi’s Resurrec- 
tion was the book most discussed last winter. 
Before another letter I shall have been to 
some of these little universities, and 
write you about them. 

Speaking of co-operative affairs, the girls’ 
club of the Rue de Chevreuse has changed its 
organization from that of a restaurant A la 
carte to the pension system, with meals at 
fixed prices. The students express themselves 
as delighted with the change. 
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BREAST OF 


Meat, thirty-six cents; vegetables, butter, cream, ten cents. 


LAMB, BROILED, WITH CHICORY 


—Total, forty-eix cents. Preparing. twenty minntes ; cooking, 
two hours twenty-five minates.—Time, two hours forty-five 
minutes, 


BREAST OF LAMB, BROILED, WITH CHICORY 
UT two breasts of lamb, weighing about 
one and a half pounds each, in a soup- 
kettle with three quarts of cold water. 

Put on the fire and watch for the boiling-point, 

to skim well. Season afterward with one tea- 

spoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of black 


pepper, one large red onion with two cloves 
stuck in it, two medium-size carrots, one white 
turnip, a bouquet of two leeks, three sprigs 
of parsley, one white branch of celery, one 
small bay-leaf. Cook for two hours. Lift 
the meat from the kettle, take the bones out, 
and trim the meat neatly all around. 
Sprinkle on both sides half a teaspoonful 
of salt, half a salt-spoonful of pepper. Melt 
in a cup two table-spoonfuls of butter, rub 
the breasts over with the butter, and after- 
ward sprinkle all over with fine white bread 
crumbs; place over the broiler and broil for 
eight minutes on each side. Serve on a hot 
platter, as illustrated, with the chicory around 
it. Prepare this chicory purée while the 
meat is cooking: Remove all the coarse green 
leaves and large stems of six heads of fresh 
chicory; cut the centre of it; reserve the heart 
part and put it in cold water, to use it as a 
salad with French dressing. - Wash well the 
other parts and put them in a large kettle 
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with plenty of salted boiling water, and cook 
twenty minutes. Drain in a colander, then 
plunge in cold water to cool thoroughly. 
This makes all green vegetables much sweeter. 
Drain again—squeeze all the water off. Put 





RAMEKINS OF 


CHEESE. 
Cheese, twenty-three cents: eggs, butter, flour, fifteen cents. 


—Toral, thirty-eight cents.— Preparing, ten minutes ; cooking, 
twenty-six minates,—Time, thirty-six minutes, 


in a clean saucepan half a table-spoonful of 
butter, half a table-spoonful of flour; cook 
for three minutes while stirring; do not 
brown. Add the chicory and mix well. Pour 
slowly over this half a pint of the broth of 
the lamb and half a salt-spoonful of pepper; 
cook slowly for ten minutes, remove trom the 
fire; beat the yolks of two raw eggs with three 
table-spoonfuls of raw cream and half a table- 
spoonful of butter; add to the chicory and 
mix again. Dress the lamb on a hot platter, 
the chicory around; serve very hot. 

A good soup could be served from the broth 
of the lamb. Cut all the vegetables in small 
pieces; add one pint of raw potatoes cut also 
small, and cook thirty minutes longer. 


RAMEKINS OF CHEESE 

Put in a small saucepan two ounces of 
good butter, with one and a half gills of cold 
water. Let it start boiling; season with half 
a teaspoonful of salt, half a salt-spoonful of 
pepper, add one gill of sifted flour; stir con- 
stantly with a wooden spoon while seasoning 
and pouring the flour. Cook four minutes, 
remove from the fire, add a quarter of a 
pound of freshly grated Parmesan cheese; 
add three raw eggs, one after the other. Each 
egg must be well mixed before adding an- 
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other one. The mixture must become like 
a dry, smooth paste. Butter slightly some 
porcelain ramekins, as illustrated, or some 
small tin moulds; fill them two-thirds full; 
sprinkle over one level teaspoonful of grated 
Swiss cheese. Place in hot oven for eigh- 
teen minutes; send at once to the table. This 
dish must not wait. 


BROILED SMELTS WITH SHALLOT SAUCE 
Wash in cold water and dry in a clean 
towel six or seven large smelts—one and a 
half pounds altogether; beat two raw eggs 
with one teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful 
of pepper. Dip each fish thoroughly in it, 
and roll them in one pint of fine freshly 
made bread crumbs. Pass a skewer through 
their heads and make two brochettes; put over 
the broiler on a moderate fire; broil the first 
side six minutes, turn them carefully, and 
pour over each with a small spoon a little 
melted butter—altogether the quantity of one 
table-spoonful; cook five minutes more, serve 
on a hot platter, as illustrated, with a little 
fresh parsley and a few slices of lemon. 
Serve at the same time this prepared cold 
shallot sauce: Chop very fine two teaspoonfuls 
of shallots, put them in a small saucepan with 
half a table-spoonful of butter; cook three 
minutes while stirring; do not brown. Re- 
move from the fire; add one teaspoonful of 
wine vinegar,one teaspoonful of chopped pars- 














BROILED SMELTS WITH SHALLOT SAUCE, 


One and one-half pounds of fish, thirty cents; egg, five 
cents; bread, two cents; butter, seven cents; parsley, lemon, 
sensoning, three cents.—Total, forty-seven cents.— Preparing, 
ten minutes; cooking, eleven minutes.—Time, twenty-one 
minutes, 


ley. Pour in a bowl 
oughly. 


and let it cool thor- 
When ready to serve, have one and 
a half table-spoonfuls of fresh butter; mix it 
well with the sauce; make small balls out of 
it and serve with the fish—one ball for each. 
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KINDERGARTEN METHODS FOR MOTHERS 


BY ROSEMARY BAUM 






SUPERINTENDENT OF KINDERGARTENS, UTICA, NEW YorK 


Il.—_THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF PLAY 


HEN a child is born into the 

world,” the Baroness 
Marenholtz - Biilow, “his 
first utterances are in the 
form of movements — out- 
: ward movements of his arms 
and legs, and inner movements in the shape 
of sereams. All development must go on 
through movement.” Here, then, we find the 
first response of the child’s life to that stimu- 
lating environment which supplies the means 
of growth. Soon these muscular movements 
are supplemented by another form of activity, 
as the nerves of touch, taste, smell, sight, and 
hearing respond more and more readily to the 
various forms of vibration which each is 
adapted to receive. The process of develop- 
ment is now fairly begun. 

Watching the movements of arms and legs 
which at first were apparently aimless, we 
presently discover that they show faint traces 
of purpose. The feet are braced to push 
against resisting objects; the tiny hands curl 
themselves about the mother’s finger. The 
activity of the senses, too, becomes in some 
degree controlled. The eyes fix themselves 
upon objects with evident observation; the 
head turns in the direction from which a 
sound proceeds. As the response to physical 
surroundings more definite, the 
mysterious mental process begins to assert 
itself and to assume control of the bodily 
movements. 

Before long the instinct of the mother 
the safest guide for the student of child 
nature—prompts her to begin playing with 
her baby’s fingers and toes. It is difficult to 
realize that “ Pat-a-cake” and “ This little 


says 





becomes 





pig” have educational value; but when one 
considers that the baby has not yet made 
acquaintance with the members of his own 
body, the purpose of these plays is obvious. 
He soon discovers that the queer pink objects 
which so frequently pass before his field of 
vision are somehow associated with the inter- 


esting sensations which come (though he does 
not know it) from his mother’s pressure of 
fingers and toes. Here is a discovery—these 
waving pink things are part of himself. By 
similar experiences he learns that these same 
objects can be moved and controlled by his 
own effort. 

Another of the earliest plays of mothers 
with their babies is that known as “ Peek-a- 
boo.” The mother’s face is present to the 
baby’s sight; it is withdrawn; it appears 
again. Here is an experience simple in itself, 
yet opening up a whole field of intellectual 
perception. There are objects distinct from 
one’s self which move independently and are 
sometimes present, sometimes absent. This 
involves the idea of altered conditions—what 
Was seen is now unseen, what was here is 
gone; but it will return. It is this return 
for which the baby watches. And bound up 
in such experiences as these is the recogni- 
tion of the present as distinct from the past, 
the future as the outgrowth of the present. 

Thus we see how these simplest of “ baby 
plays” have their place in education. And 
out of them there grows a new manifestation 
of the child’s self-activity. Thus far the 
mother has given form to the plays. Her 
activity has stimulated that of the child. 
Now he begins to play independently, making 
use of his own powers and developing them 
through use. He clutches his own fingers 
and toes and endeavors to carry them to his 
mouth. Often objects are grasped and 
handled. By this process the muscles of 
arms, hands, and fingers are strengthened, 
dexterity and self-control are gained, and 
perception of the various properties of the 
objects themselves become familiar and ave 
stored away for future reference. Gradually 
the handling becomes more definite as well as 
more dexterous; its purpose is easily discern- 
ible. The baby piles things up and takes 
them down, puts things into other things and 
takes them out, drops things and recovers 
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them. He is gaining not only increased 
knowledge of the objects themselves and of 
his own power to deal with them, but by com- 
parison he gains also his first ideas of the 
relation of objects to each other, perceptions 
of position, direction, distance, proportion, as 
well as of form and size. Moreover, if he 
himself is carried to an object which he has 
dropped, so that he may pick it up instead 
of having it brought to him, he experiences 
the consequences of his own action—the law 
of cause and effect. Most of his plays or 
employments at this stage of development 
are based upon imitation of his grown-up 
play-fellows. When, for instance, he grasps 
a rattle or a bunch of keys and shakes it as 
he has seen another do, experiencing for the 
first time that particular sensation of sound 
as the direct result of his own movement, he 
has achieved an intellectual triumph. Preyer 
ealls it “the greatest day in the life of our 
infant.” 

From this time on the child gains rapidly 
in the power of controlling the use of his 
limbs and senses, and of employing them for 
certain definite ends; and through this use 
and employment he is developing himself in 
accordance with the laws of his own nature. 
There are four impulses which are especially 
prominent in these manifestations of his self- 
activity. The first of these, the impulse to 
imitate the employments of others, has al- 
ready been mentioned. 
among little 


“ house,” 
“ 


This is plainly seen 
children in the home, where 
“mother,” “church,” “ doctor,” 
soldier,” ete., are favorite plays. The life 
of nature is also represented, as in the 
“horse,” “dog,” and “bear” plays. Other 
instinctive employments are believed to be 
derived by inheritance from the earliest ac- 
tivities of the race. Here we see the working 
of that law which has already been mention- 
ed—namely, that each individual repeats in 
his development the various stages observable 
in the evolution of the race as a whole. 
Under this head, it is claimed, come the im- 
pulses to dig, to mould some plastic materials 
like clay or wet sand, to build, to draw, ete. 

So closely related to the above inherited 
impulses as to be, perhaps, one of them, comes 
the child’s impulse to care for the life which 
is inferior to his own—for animals and 
plants. His love for pets, his desire to have 
a garden all his own, are manifestations of 
this instinct. Through them may be culti- 
vated a sense of the duties and responsibili- 
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ties as well as the privileges of ownership. 
To see suffering and perhaps death following 
one’s own carelessness and neglect is a salu- 
tary lesson when the feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility has been previously aroused. 

Last and most important we find the im- 
pulse to create, to express through one’s ac- 
tivity one’s own inner life. In children this 
impulse shows itself in the love of “ making 
up” and acting out stories in which they 
themselves are heroes and heroines, in the 
invention of wonderful new designs in build- 
ing, modelling, or drawing, and in modifying 
all their actions to suit their personal ideals. 
In this way the sense of intellectual self- 
hood, the feeling of individual power, grows 
against a background of imitated activities 
derived from one’s physical and social sur- 
roundings. 

It is interesting to note that in leading up 
to this highest form of childish play we have 
followed in correct order the steps which 
brought mankind from a savage to a civilized 
condition. The earliest activity of man was 
largely physical. He used his limbs and 
senses much as other animals did. He ac- 
cepted food and shelter in whatever form was 
provided by nature. Gradually, however, 
through experience with the objects which 
surrounded him in the universe, he began to 
make discoveries as to the relation of these 
objects to himself and to each other, and to 
understand his own power of dealing with 
them and of changing their relations. He 
had lived in a cave on a damp hill-side. In a 
neighboring meadow was a comfortable dry- 
ness, but no cave. Why not bring the two 
together, and build a cave for himself in the 
meadow? These earliest caves or huts were 
copied directly from nature—the activity was 
purely imitative. But in the very act of 
imitation some accidental variations were 
sure to occur. These suggested desirable 
possibilities quite different from anything 
hitherto experienced. Thus far man’s con- 
sciousness has been engrossed with sense-per- 
ceptions. He has lived in a world of objects 
viewed simply in their existing relations. 
Now his imagination is aroused. He has be- 
gun to form ideals of new and better condi- 
tions. He makes use of his hands to work 
out the realization of these ideals. In the 
act of working he discovers new possibilities. 
His ideal becomes at once more definite and 
more comprehensive. He learns by his own 
mistakes and begins to realize his own 
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powers. He sees more and more opportuni- 
ties for co-operating with nature and supple- 
menting her activity by his own. Here we 
find the origin of human arts. At last man 
understands something of what it means to 
be a man, endowed with infinite capabilities 
of growth. Reason, the sense of selfhood, 
the power to create, have been aroused 
through physical activity, sense-perception, 
and the use of the imagination. Nature has 
been teaching man-in the great school of per- 
sonal experience, She has been stimulating 
his inner life by means of the environment. 
This is the meaning of education—the bring- 
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ing forth of the highest expression of self- 
hood in response to the various outward 
experiences of life. “Education is learn- 
ing to do the right thing at the right time 
and place without effort or conscious- 
ness.” 

How does nature prompt children to ex- 
press themselves? What form of activity 
represents to them the outward experiences 
of life? The answer is readily given. Play 
is the earliest form of voluntary activity. It 
is the universal and all-important employ- 
ment of young children. Hence its value as 
a means of education. 














THE DEEP-SEA PEARL 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


The love of my life came not 


As love unto others is cast; 


For mine was a secret wound— 


But the wound grew a pearl, at last. 


The divers may come and go, 


The tides, they arise and fall; 


The pearl in its shell lies sealed, 


And the Deep Sea covers all. 
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BY JOHN J. 


NUMBER of smalJl exhibi- 
tions have been held in the 
weeks preceding the holi- 
days. At Macbeth’s, Mrs. 
Rosina Emmet Sherwood had 
of her refined and 
well-drawn pictures, principally of children. 
Mrs. Sherwood is particularly happy in treat- 
ing childhood. She catches her little boys 
and girls at moments when they are pic- 
turesquely disposed at their play and presents 
them in water-color or pastel. Her color is 
delicate, the sentiment not forced. Many of 
her things have a decorative quality. Her 
-own children, is the case with so many 
painters who sympathetically grasp the art- 
less grace of these early years, are her models, 
and very interesting ones, 





a score 


as 


Douglas Volk had nine of his paintings 
at Knoedler’s, which would have enabled one 
entirely ignorant of his work to understand 
its merits and Extreme finish, rich, 
harmonious color, admirable balance, a simple 
note of feeling easily grasped but yet one to 
cherish, are his characteristics. Many of the 
subjects are familiar through former exhibi- 
tion, such as “ The Woodland Maid,” “ The 
Song of the Pines,” “The Puritan Mother.” 
The last named is of richer color than 
usual in Mr. Volk’s paintings, and has a dis- 
tinguished and charm. Mr. Volk 
studied with Géréme, though the influence of 
that artist is not very perceptible. The por- 
trait of Mrs. Paul D. Cravath (Agnes Hunt- 
ington) and her little girl was quite unlike 
Mr. Volk’s usual work, and had little that 
could be praised. 


scope. 
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classic 


Walter L. Palmer is one of those painters 
who have made a reputation for themselves 
by adherence to a special field in which they 
do their best work. Snow is the beautiful 
phenomenon of nature which speaks most 
strongly to his artist soul. He paints wide 
fields in the virginal calm of their winter 
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covering, and pine groves, their boughs heavy 
with the silvery mass. In the exhibition he 
held at Avery’s Gallery several of his water- 
colors showed an increase in force. The 
danger of these winter compositions, with an 
ice-bound stream and a golden or roseate sun- 
set showing through the tree-stems, is that 
they suggest a chromo. Some of Mr. Palmer’s 
work has not wholly escaped such suspicion. 
But if they all had the strength and vigorous 
sentiment of some of these, there would be 
nothing to fear on that head. He also had 
two or three Venetian scenes. At times Mr. 
Palmer employs rather an unpleasant shade 
of yellow in his clouds. 


Ben Foster, in a small collection of his 
more recent work, at L. Crist Delmonico’s 
Fifth Avenue Gallery, shows a gratifying 
advance in artistic 


power, in three or four 
canvases. Foster has always put poetic 
quality into his work, and his feeling for 
nature is genuine and sympathetic. But 


there was a slight weakness: a want of great- 
er fulness, more force. This he has secured 
in these two or three landscapes of “The 
Litchfield Hills—Last Gleam,” “The Char- 
coal Burners,” and, in lesser degree, in one 
or two others. There can be no more pleas- 
ing duty for the critic who is deeply interest- 
ed in the growth of native art than to chron- 
icle progress like this. If an artist who has 
studied and painted for years, and who 
seemed to have attained his limit of ex- 
cellence, can show such positive development, 
what could be more encouraging or commend- 
able ? 


At this same gallery of L. Crist Delmon- 
ico’s is a splendid Monet, simplicity itself in 
composition—a small flower-covered island in 
a stream—but such a dream of subtle color 
and feeling. It has the most poetic charm 
and a mellow softness and tender light re- 
markable even in Monet. It has been pur- 
chased by an American collector. 
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BY MARGARET 


ANY clubs are discussing and 
carefully considering, prelim- 
inary to some action, the ques- 
tion of the admission of clubs 
of colored women to the Gen- 
eral Federation, but so far as 

is known the Woman’s Club of Medford, 
Massachusetts, is the first to take a definite 
stand in regard to it. The withdrawal of this 
club from the general society, because of the 
latter’s refusal to accept the credentials of the 
delegate from the New Era Club, at Milwau- 
kee, is generally known, but the correspond- 
ence relating to the case has only recently 
been given out. In acknowledging the letter, 
the executive board of the State Federation 
suggests that the Medford Club labored un- 
der some misconception when it withdrew 
from the General Federation. It points out 
that the question at issue was not that of 
color operating against Mrs. Ruffin as an in- 
dividual. She could have taken her seat in 
the convention as a delegate from the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation, or from the New 
England Press Association, had she chosen 
to do so. Lhe question at issue was the broad- 
er one of the general policy of admitting clubs 
of colored women to the membership of the 
General Federation. The board deeply re- 
grets in its capacity of official organ of the 
General Federation of Massachusetts, “the 
hasty action” of the Medford Club, “ which 
deprives it of all further influence in shaping 
the future action of the General Federation.” 
In its reply, the Medford Club disclaims any 
misconception in the matter, or that its ac- 
tion was at all hasty. “We consider our 
reasons for withdrawal sufficient; we believe 
them sound. At the moment of passing the 
resolutions to withdraw, the main object of 
the club was withdrawal—the wording of its 
resolutions was of secondary importance.” 
The club expresses further in its letter the 
regret “that the Massachusetts State Feder- 
ation did not withdraw from membership in 
the General Federation at its last biennial 
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in consequence of this direct affront,” refer- 
ence here being made to the action of the 
General Federation. Finally, the letter makes 
the statement that the question of withdrawal 
has been under consideration and discussion 
by the club for over two years. “It has felt 
the yearly dues to be excessively large, it has 
not approved of its relation as a single club 
to the General Federation most important 
of all, it has not been in sympathy with the 
actual results of that organization.” In this 
connection the words of Mrs. E. H. Gregory, 
president of the Outlook Club of Rockford, 
Illinois, may be quoted. “ We all look upon 
the question,” says Mrs. Gregory, “as a very 
serious one, and one not to be settled upon 
impulse. There seems to be a unanimous 
feeling of regret that the matter has been 
forced to an issue. The question is one that 
for the interests of all concerned might bet- 
ter have been left undecided until future days 
should have modified the racial feeling in 
the Southern States. Some think the ques- 
tion of admission to the national federation 
is very different from that of admission to 
the State or district federation. 

“In the abstract, of course, we are all 
agreed that the only logical course for any 
conscientious woman is to share willingly 
with her neighbor whatever has been of ad- 
vantage to herself, and if white women be- 
lieve that organization in club work has been 
of advantage to them, they ought to admit 
their colored sisters to a full share in those 
advantages. Of course, the introduction of 
colored clubs would promote discord, and 
many feel that owing to the white women 
of the new South, which is so bravely strug- 
gling with its own problems, this question 
ought not to be crowded on them at the pres- 
ent time.” 


| iegr ese chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution has been formed 
within a few days in New York city, with 


Mrs. William Tod Helmuth as regent. It is 
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called the West Point Chapter, and one of 
its chiet efforts will be the collection and 
preservation in Cullom Hall of historical 
flags, portraits, and other war-time relics. 
West Point is now in possession of some 
particularly interesting flags, and it will be 
the aim of the chapter to add to its number. 
The new chapter starts off most promisingly, 
having a considerable roster already enrolled. 
Some of the charter members are Mrs. Jacob 
Hess, Mrs. Wright Edgerton, Mrs. Linda 
Hull Larned, Mrs. James Blanchard, Miss M. 
McKibbon, Mrs. I. S. Platt, and Mrs. W. L. 


Gerrish. 





W HILE the New York State club-women 
were attending the State Federation 
meeting in Albany in November many new 
plans were laid for the furthering of club 
interest during the opening year of the cen- 
tury. In spite of the fact that there are more 
literary clubs, perhaps, than any other sort, it 
was a suggestion of a travelling club that 
met with the most enthusiastic approval and 
hearty promises of co-operation. The propo- 
sition is to arrange a party of club-women 
and go to New Mexico some time in March 
or April, under the conduct of Mr. J. P. 
McCann, who so successfully took charge of 
a “Federation Special” to the Denver bi- 
ennial meeting. Mr. McCann was communi- 
cated with and came up to Albany at the re- 
quest of some of the club-women, and infor- 
mally the trip was considered and discussed. 
It was his idea that there ought not to be 
over one hundred women in each special 
train, but as many special trains can be pro- 
vided as there are hundreds of women to go, 
nor are gentlemen to be excluded from the 
pleasures of the trip. The aim is to visit 
en route the most historical places of interest, 
stopping an hour or a day here and there, as 
attractive. The important clubs in 
towns and cities through which the trains 
will pass will extend greetings in some way 
to the journeying club-women. A first esti- 
mate of time puts the trip at three weeks, 
which may be extended to four or shortened 
to two. Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, president 
of the New York State Federation, though 
prevented herself from joining ther party, will 
be conversant with the details of the trip, 
cost, itinerary, dates, ete., and may be ad- 
dressed at 846 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, for particulars. The train will start 
from New York city, but it is understood 


seems 
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that any one can join it at ‘any point on the 
proposed route. It will not be an official 
federation -special, but will be informally a 
club-women’s trip. 

HE Educational Committee of the Gen- 

eral Federation, in its report recently 
published, suggests to clubs that special em- 
phasis may well be laid upon several differ- 
ent points. Among these are the encourage- 
ment of manual training and the study of 
domestic science, the formation of mothers’ 
clubs and parents’ and teachers’ unions, the 
multiplication of vacation schools and even- 
ing schools, and of public free kindergartens. 
The improvement, too, is urged of the four 
lower grades of all schools, where eighty per 
cent. of all the pupils in the schools now 
finish their school education. Clubs can do 
no more important work in a community 
than to endeavor to secure for these grades 
good facilities and teachers of broad culture, 
noble character, thorough education, and pro- 
fessional training. A further point made 
is the necessity for securing, by requests to 
superintendents and educators, by discussion 
and investigation of methods, and by every 
means possible, systematic instruction and 
training in morality in all the grades of the 
public schools. The committee makes a final 
suggestion that is worth quoting in full: “ Lo- 
cal conditions must always necessarily de- 
termine the kind of educational work under- 
taken by the clubs, but every club can find 
some good work of this kind at its own doors. 
Yet concentration of effort is much to be 
desired. To undertake one or two lines of 
work and pursue them strenuously is better 
than to attempt many lines and reach no defi- 
nite results.” 


HE union labor question has _ been 

brought in Chicago into women’s clubs 
on an extremely and direct practical basis, 
but, it may be added, in rather an involuntary 
way. The Consumers’ League of the city has 
endorsed the work of the National Union 
Labor League, and by this course practically 
obligates its members to inquire for union- 
made goods when shopping. Not only are 
many members of the Consumers’ League club- 
women, but the women’s clubs have usually 
adopted the recommendations of the league. 
The National Union Labor League was or- 
ganized in Indiana a little over two years ago; 
its branch in Chicago is strong, and is com- 
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posed of women who are for the most part 
members of the families of union labor men. 
Their chief object is to assist the cause of 
union labor by buying only those goods which 
have the union label. The president is a fac- 
tory girl—Miss Collins. Miss Jane Addams, 
of Hull House, has encouraged the league, 
and it is through her influence and that of 
Mrs. Henrotin that the.movement was brought 
to the favorable attention of the Consumers’ 
League. ‘lhe action of the latter has pro- 
voked wide and diametrically opposed discus- 
sions among Chicago worien. 


NE of the most brilliant of the Cali- 

fornia clubs is the Forum Club of San 
Francisco. Formed five years ago, it has 
grown and flourished, and become a power 
in the community. It has a membership of 
two hundred, with a waiting-list. Its club 
home at present is in rented quarters, but a 
snug deposit in a savings-bank, as scheduled 
in a recent treasurer’s report, would indicate 
plans for permanent quarters to be owned 
by the club. Meetings are held weekly on 
Wednesdays. The second Wednesday of each 
month has a special programme which in- 
cludes music and a talk or lecture by some 
specialist or celebrity. The first, third, and 
fourth Wednesday in the month are devoted 
to the consideration of some popular current 
topic, under the care of a leader who presents 
it, discussion by members following. A pa- 
per by one of the members on some phase of 
the question of the day is. usually contributed. 
The rooms of the club are cozily fitted, and 
luncheon is served to members as desired. 
The efficiency with which the comfort and 
pleasure of the members are looked after may 
be gathered from the existence of house, 
music, decorating, and entertainment commit- 
tees. ‘lhe club has the nucleus of a fine li- 
brary, which is constantly growing. The so- 
cial side of the club is- paramount, its club 
days being functions of social importance, 
but the programmes extend over a wide field 
of subjects, and as the members are most 
generous in their courtesies to guests, the 
influence of the brilliant literary meetings is 
extended. The president of the club is Mrs. 
Martin Regensburger. 


HE recent special meeting in Washing- 
ton of the National Woman’s League of 
the Junior Republic was held at the residence 
of the president, Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks, 
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of Indiana. At this meeting a constitution 
and by-laws were adopted, and Mrs. Mary A. 
Lockwood gave an account of the origin and 
proposed work of the league. This is to edu- 
‘ate boys and girls in the duties of citizen- 
ship, in the hope and expectation that even- 
tually the present unsatisfactory system of 
reform schools and houses of correction may 
be abolished. Mrs. Fairbanks gave an in- 
teresting recital of her recent visit to the 
Junior Republic farm in Maryland, her re- 
port of that enterprise being most enthusias- 
tie. A board of directors and vice-presidents 
representing every State in the Union was 
arranged for, and a national board of one 
hundred members formed, of which Mrs. 
Fairbanks is president; Mrs. Mary A. Lock- 
wood, vice-president; Mrs. H. B. Sperry, cor- 
responding secretary; and Mrs. John R. 
McNeil, treasurer. By the provisions of the 
constitution a fee of one dollar constitutes 
an annual membership, five dollars an associ- 
ate, and fifty dollars a life membership. Fol- 
lowing the meeting at Washington was held 
within a day or two a special meeting at 
3altimore, at which Mrs. Somerfield Bald- 
win, president of the Maryland branch, pre- 
sided. Mrs. Fairbanks and Mrs. Lockwood 
were also present at this meeting, and gave 
their special reports. The interest which 
these prominent and influential women have 
taken in this enterprise augurs much for its 
speedy development. 


HE Arts and Crafts Committee of the 

Massachusetts State Federation will offer 
a prize in money to students in the art schools 
of the State for a design for an artistic sign- 
board. The committee was created less than 
a year ago, and has developed great activity. 
It will soon issue a circular to the clubs of 
the State, containing recommendations and 
suggestions for study and work in the inter- 
ests of the arts and crafts movement. This 
movement, as is now well understood, is an 
organized effort to bring back to the modern 
world the old-time interest and appreciation 
of handicraft. Its first results have been a 
valuable development of village and fireside 
industries, and it is these that, as the Massa- 
chusetts committee points out, need judicious 
and intelligent encouragement. Mrs. Ada 
W. Tillinghast, 37 Eighth Street, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, is chairman of the com- 
mittee, and will share plans and methods 
with any clubs or individuals interested. 
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HE giving of an elaborate dinner re- 

quires some thought, for the unwritten 

laws which demand a certain conven- 
tionality at the same time limit one in the 
choice of food. To choose the proper thing 
and yet avoid that which is tiresome is not 
altogether an matter; yet if one is 
allowed ten dollars for a dinner to ten people, 
exclusive of flowers and other decorations, 
one should be able to 
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TEN-DOLLAR DINNER FOR TEN 





DINNER-GIVING 


BURRELL 


GUESTS 


decoration is 


attractive. A rather low 
used just now with good effect. A mound 
of ferns or moss is the foundation, and in it 
are put any kind of flower which has the 
stiff stem that can support its weight. A 
white and green centre-piece will harmonize 
with any other decoration on the table, and 
for this Roman hyacinths and mignonette 
are sometimes used, with white or pale green 

candles, the silver of 





serve quite a sufficient- 
ly elegant meal. 

It leaves one with 
a freer mind, as the 
hour for the dinner 
draws near, if the 
butcher and _ grocer 
have been interviewed 
some days in advance. 


Nothing so destroys 


one’s peace as to re- 
ceive word at the last 
moment that some- 


thing regarded as es- 
sential cannot be had, 
and substitute 
must provided. 
With everything or- 
dered, however, and 
the menu written and 
the meal under way 
in the kitchen, the 
china, glass, silver, 
and linen all ready, 
the laying of the table 
and its decoration are 
to be considered. 

As has been said before, a decorated plate 
is laid for each guest, with a dinner roll fold- 
ed in a large napkin upon it. On the right 
of the plate lie three knives, a soup-spoon, and 
an oyster-fork, and on the left three forks. 
For a handsome dinner the dinner-card is usu- 
ally plain, with perhaps the hostess’s mono- 
gram in small gilt letters at the top. As to 


some 
be 





BRANCHED 


flowers, there are so many ways of arranging 
them that it is difficult to decide on the most 








SILVER CANDELABRA. 


the candlesticks pre- 
venting the combina- 
tion from seeming 
cold. If one has a 
number of such can- 
dlesticks it is pretty 
to group the lights in 
twos about the table. 
If pink flowers are 
preferred to the white, 
the mound may be of 
maidenhair fern, and 
the flowers pink bride- 
maid stuck in, 
not too near together. 
On a cold  winter’s 
night searlet carna- 
tions look very cheer- 
ful among the ferns, 
and if the candles are 
scarlet, unshaded, the 
effect will be exceed- 
ingly pretty. 

A formal dinner be- 
gins with oysters or 
clams on the half- 
shell, with crackers or 
small slices of brown bread and butter; with 
them is passed horseradish, red pepper, or ta- 
baseo sauce. This course is followed by 
soup, usually clear, and then fish, entrée, 
roast, sherbet, game, or poultry, with a green 
salad, and, last, ice-cream. Coffee is usually 
served in the drawing-room afterwards, ex- 
cept at an informal meal. A winter dinner 
for ten, costing ten dollars, might have a 
menu like the following: 
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MENU. 
Oysters . Ge th atue ds ths bbe 
Consommé, Parmesan cheese........ 
Filet of flounder, sauce tartare........ 
Mushrooms on toast 
Roast saddle of mutton.......... 
Pease in turnip cups, potatoes...... 
Mint sherbet........ obras 


Broiled breast of chicken, lettuce 
Maple parfait, cake............ 
Coffee, bonbons, olives, ete...... wt oe 1 00 


In making the soup it is well to put in the 
parts of the chicken which are not to be used 
on the table at any succeeding meal, such as 
the necks and backs; if this is done the veal 
which is usually used in making consommé 
may be omitted. Of course this soup is care- 
fully strained and served clear, Parmesan 
cheese being passed for those who like it. A 
flounder’ is not con- 
sidered a very aristo- 
cratic fish, but served 
as filet it really rivals 
its elegant cousin, the 
English sole. Large 
fish should be select- 
ed, the bones removed, 
and strips two inches 
wide and four long be 
cut crosswise. These 
are to be bent into 
turbans, floured, and 
fried in deep fat; a 
spoonful of sauce tar- 
tare is put on the plate by each. Potato, cut 
into the narrowest possible strips, and fried 
in deep fat, like the fish, is nice with it. 

The mushrooms for the entrée are to be 
broiled and served on squares of buttered 
toast. Saddle of mutton is the whole of the 
rack—or the back of the sheep, to be perfect- 
ly explicit. The bones must be thoroughly 
cracked by the butcher, and either before or 
after cooking the roast must be split down 
the middle in order to have it easily served 
from an ordinary platter. It is of course to 
be carved before it is sent to the table and 
passed to each guest. Currant jelly is offered 
with it, and turnips as well, the two accom- 
paniments of mutton. If the turnips are 
boiled, cut into cup shapes, and well seasoned, 
they are very pretty filled with pease, and 
palatable also. 

The sherbet, which is a separate course, is 
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served in small glass cups on small plates with 
a coffee-spoon by each. The kind suggested 
is made by adding a bunch of well-bruised 
mint to hot lemonade, and letting it stand till 
cold; it is then strained and frozen, either 
with or without a dash of some liqueur. 

The chicken is an expensive dish, as five 
will be needed for ten people, giving half the 
breast to each, with a few leaves of French- 
dressed lettuce on the same plate; still, as the 
next day’s dinner and possibly luncheon as 
well, may consist of the parts not used the 
first day, the cost is really not so great as 
it appears, and it is not as expensive as game 
in any case. 

The cost of the dessert is put at what it 
would be if ordered at the caterer’s, but the 
maple parfait is easily prepared at home at 
half the price after this recipe: Beat the yolks 
of ten eggs very light and add a large cupful 
of maple syrup. Put it on the fire and stir 
till it thickens; then 
take it off and beat 
till cold. Add quick- 
ly a quart of cream, 
beaten till it is per- 
fectly stiff, and pour 
it in a two-quart mel- 
on-mould; pack in 
ice and salt for five 
or six hours; serve 
with sunshine cake. 

Another ten-dollar 
dinner might be given 
towards spring, with 
decoration suited to 
the season. The table might have a centre- 
piece of jonquils with bunches of violets in 
low bowls seattered about. The candles should 
have yellow shades, and the small silver dishes 
be filled with yellow bonbons and candied vio- 
lets, mixed, or with each color alone. The 
coloring being artistic improves the dinner. 


MENU. 
rr rn et onwnecess $0 75 
Julienne soup 50 
Lobster 4 la Newburgh............... 100 
Chicken livers on skewers............ 1 00 
Crown roast of lamb, mint sauce 2 50 
String-beans, potatoes................ 25 
Orange sherbet 40 
Squab on toast, lettuce 2 00 
Violet ice-cream, cakes............... 00 
Coffee, bonbons, olives, almonds, etc... 60 


00 
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Julienne soup is particular- 
ly good as the new spring 
vegetables come into mar- 
ket. They should be add- 
ed to the strained soup in 
small quantities, the larger 
ones shredded into needles. 
Lobster 4 la Newburgh is 
often used as a fish course at 
dinners, and always served 
in baking-dishes. The en- 
trée suggested is seldom 
seen except in expensive 
restaurants, but is easily 
prepared, provided the 
butcher will take the pains 
necessary to procure the 
quantity of chicken livers 
needed. If you ean obtain 
them, all that is needed is 
to divide each in two or 
three pieces and cook until tender, and then 
put them on long silver-plated skewers in al- 
ternation with bits of bacon, and sauté them 
in a hot frying-pan, serving on toast. 

A crown roast of lamb is always an at- 
tractive dish, and is very suitable for a spring 
dinner; care must be taken, however, not to 
buy genuine spring lamb, but one that is old 
enough to have sufficient size to give a thick 
piece of meat. The bones of both sides of 
the rack are to be used, the rack, or ribs, 
being cut down the middle; the bones are to 
be “ Frenched,” as the butcher calls it, the 
crown being formed of them as they stand 
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up when the two halves of the meat are bent 
into a circle. The inside is to be filled with 
mashed potato. The squabs are to be stewed 
until nearly done, and then wrapped in 
slices of bacon, browned in the oven, and 
served with French-dressed lettuce. 

The ice-cream is a rich vanilla cream made 
without eggs and colored violet. It is to be 
packed in a ring mould, and when it is to be 
used it is to be turned out on a bed of whipped 
cream, and the centre filled with candied vio- 
lets; violets may also be scattered in the 
whipped cream; or little knots of fresh vio- 
lets and their leaves may be laid around it. 
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BY CHARLOTTE BECKER 


OF THE WAYS 


There was a time—not even long ago— 

When all the world seemed gay and fair, and wide 
With budding promise of the summer-tide; 

T had no prescience then of grief or woe, 

Nor grim foreboding I might suffer so, 





Nor yet that I could helpless lose my pride 

In such vain moan—no gladness left to bide 
My courage for—no death-dealt blow 

To fall that had not fallen. Still, I live, 

And in the nights I lie awake and see 

Each happy hour come back and stare at me 
With mocking glance, that only smiles to give 
A cruel jeer at those dear days of bliss — 

Ah, God; that I should know such pain as this! 
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The Technique of Growing Old 

ID it ever occur to you to practise 

growing old? As little, doubtless, as 

it occurs to the majority to practise 
dying. Yet both these things, while inevi- 
table in nature, are opposed to nature. We 
compass neither without great effort. Suc- 
cess in one or the other is a superhuman 
task. 

Nobody wants to die. Even less, perhaps, 
do we want to grow old—we women, espe- 
cially. For us, indeed, old age is a tragedy in 
which human nature wars with the action 
of the universe. Ah, yes, it is even more 
dreadful than this—a tragedy in which wo- 
man’s desire to please has for its expression 
wrinkles, gray hair, dimmed eyes. Contem- 
plating this fate which every day, every mo- 
ment, apparently advances upon us, we cry 
with the sinner surveying death and judg- 
ment—“ How shall we escape so great con- 
demnation ?”’ 

This way, if it is to be done at all. Find 
out just what it is in old age that inspires us 
with dread. Then we shall be able to know 
whether we have within ourselves the means 
of resisting it. Having discovered what to 
avoid and by what means, nothing remains 
but to practise while we are young—to ac- 
quire the technique which renders old age 
beautiful. 

On a final analysis, the horror of old age 
comes from centring our life and our 
strength in things that are doomed to pass 
away. The result is loneliness—loneliness 
that in the end sees us stripped not only of 
lively associations with the world, of strong 
ties binding us to kindred and friends, but 
stripped, too, of flesh, physical vigor, emo- 
tional power, mental force. Our earthly 
treasures drop away from us one b,” one, till 
at last we live, a ghost, shivering in the 
shaking structure of our own skeletons. It 
is the fearful, fearful loneliness of old age 
that is the whole terror of it. 

Now, is there anything in us that ean alter 
this situation that confronts us all, barring 
the accident of an early death? Yes; the 
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ghost of old age that survives shuddering 
amid the wreck of its own personality is in 
the beginning a spirit that needs only some 
slight attention, while we are in the posses- 
sion of our faculties, to create for us a sphere 
of beautiful life in which we shall walk with 
constantly increasing vigor, constantly in- 
creasing capacity of enjoyment, as the years 
and the world drop behind us. This spirit 
requires for its perfection no more than that 
we learn to love solitude. Not that, like the 
misanthrope and churl, we are to shun the 
world because we love ourselves. We will 
simply take advantage of the hours and mo- 
ments when others make no demand upon us, 
and instead of rushing out to force our de- 
mands upon the world, we will stay at home 
quietly, alone with our souls. 

To do this needs courage; it needs faith 
in the existence of one’s soul and hope in the 
life beyond, but practised with persistence 
as we practise our music or painting, lo! one 
day we shall find that we have made an art 
of growing old—an art which beautifies age 
and harmonizes death with life. Death then 
will be to us deliverance and—a point of no 
small consequence—our tranquil souls serene 
through exercise in solitude will prove a 
remedy for wrinkles. By all means, while 
yet there is time, let us steal an hour—fifteen 
minutes—from each day in which to acquire 
the technique of growing old. 


Shop versus Home for Women Workers 
Ms Josephine Wright Chapman stands 

foremost among women architects to- 
day. Recently she was guest of honor at a 
dinner given by the Architectural League of 
New York. Speaking upon this occasion, 
Miss Chapman presented some reasons why 
women in general have not succeeded in the 
profession of architecture. She cited the in- 
herited disability the sex suffers by reason of 
having been trained for untold generations 
in domestic occupations only. She gave as 
her experience the fact that women, even 
those of the highest education, as a rule 
know little of mechanics. She deplored the 
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lack of earnestness with which women habitu- 
ally take up men’s work—a lack which she 
explained is consequent upon the way women 
have of looking to matrimony as a means of 
relieving them from the burden of self-sup- 
port. Furthermore, Miss Chapman named 
this cause of women’s failure in architecture: 

“Women have not had the opportunity to 
handle money and are prone to economize; 
where a man would rent a good office and 
conduct his business in a business atmos- 
phere in a business fashion, a woman fancies 
it is well to do this work at home and thus 
save expense.” 

Here Miss Chapman defines a universal 
tendency of the business methods of women. 
Sut is bad economy at the bottom of it? 

Miss Chapman herself seems to use the 
word loosely, confounding it with frugality— 
a practice that may be incident to the virtue 
of economy, but which more often serves 
parsimony, a vice, the mean habit of a small 
soul. The difference between economy and 
frugality is this. Economy proposes enjoy- 
ment—the enjoyment to be realized from so 
applying money as to get the most out of life. 
Frugality, on the other hand, proposes 
pinching—pinching everything for the sake 
of one penny more to be put away in the 
bank. The frugal mind, impressed with a 
sense of how essential money is to life, falls 
easily into the error of saving money at the 
expense of life itself. While economy—“ I 
have no of economy,” says Swift, 
“than that it is the parent to liberty and 
ease.” 

With respect to handling money, the habit 
of women in business is doubtless to be fru- 
gal rather than economical. This is part 
of the inherited disadvantage accruing to 
the “new” woman consequent upon the ori- 
ginally exclusive domestie relation of the sex. 
But is it frugality which governs women’s 
choice in working at home rather than by 
a bold stroke of independence adopt the busi- 
ness residence, the atmosphere, the manner 
of business men? The women who accom- 
plish this bold stroke reap money gain, and 
professional advantages, no doubt. But they 
suffer losses, too. These losses the practical 
mind may term sentimental. They never- 
theless affect the broad economy of life 
which proposes an elusive, but still great, 
good to be secured to society by woman’s 
presence in the home. 
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It is interesting—and hopeful—to know 
what is the mind of the common working- 
woman on this point. American women 
tailors are an instance. Women embrace a 
large part of the labor engaged in the tailor’s 
craft. The Journeymen Tailors’ Union com- 
plains that it is. practically impossible to 
orgnnize these working-women because they 
will not consent to leave their homes to work 
in shops, which union membership compels. 
If they would do this, they would secure an 
advance of wages of forty per cent. Still 
they suffer the money loss and remain at 
home. But who shall say that this is bad 
economy?’ Have we not to consider what 
may be the moral influence of the woman’s 
voice, the woman’s word of direction or of 
sympathy, of her visible presence in the 
home, though her hands be tied with what 
Tolstoi calls the “bread labor”? You must 
speak of sanitation, hygiene, sweat-shops, 
as an argument against such economy. But 
these evils are not necessary. Some great 


business concerns which manufacture wo- 
men’s garments in New York State have 


solved the minor details of the problem put 
by women working in the home. They have 
built neat sanitary shops in the rear of dwell- 
ing-houses, and here the unfortunate woman 
withdrawn from home labor to earn her bread 
may do factory work within the embrace of 
family life. 





Higher Education and Husbands 

NE of the terrors which higher education 

for women continues to present to the 
Average Mind is the thought that thus wo- 
men are advanced beyond the attractions -of 
matrimony. To be sure, every now and then 
some able sociologist produces statistics show- 
ing that college-bred women do marry—marry 
as early and often as old-fashioned girls bred 
in convents or in young ladies’ seminaries. 
Moreover, they are mothers of not a few fine, 
healthy children—if figures produced by sta- 
tisticians of Women’s Collegiate Alumni are 
to be credited. But the Average Mind has no 
confidence in statistics—worse, it lacks the 
patience to dig through them. Thus does it 
go on in a very bad way concerning its hope 
of the future, so far as women are involved, 
for constantly more and more college doors 
are opening to women, and more and more 
women are subjecting their matrimonial pros- 
pects to the perils of higher education. 
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BRINGING HER OUT 


DasHaway. “The only 
trouble with that St. Louis 
girl is that she doesn’t know 
how to talk.” 

CLEVERTON. “She doesn’t, 
eh? Well, you take her out 
on the links some day to play 
golf, and wait until you have 
a difficult putt to make.” 


















SUSPICIOUS 

Sue. “ You’re getting tired 
of kissing me already.” 

He. “What makes you 
think that?” 

Sue. “I saw you stop to 
take breath.” 












CONSULTING TASTES 
Mrs. von Biumer. “ Don’t 
you think you would better 
get something for the chil- 
dren to play with, dear? 
Everything they have is used 
up.” 

Von Bruner. “All right. 
I’ll order a new set of furni- 
ture.” 





































HIS PENURIOUS WAY 

Mes. GaApsLetTon. “I be- 
lieve if my husband was as 
stingy as Mrs. Klawback’s he 
would drive me to despera- 
tion!” 

Mrs. Brisk. “NS he 
wouldn’t; he would make you 
walk.” 








NO PANIC a 


SHE (sotto voce). “Is THERE A GREAT DEMAND FOR 
HER PICTURES?” 

HE (ditto). “ Er—I BELIEVE THE SUPPLY IS MORE 
THAN EQUAL TO IT.” 








A CONCLUSIVE ARGUMENT 

Tuinksit. “Do you think our Presidential 
campaigns are too long for the best interests of 
the country ?” 

Grapsit. “ Yes. For instance, you make a bet 
right after the nominations, and, win or lose. 
you're out the interest on your money for three WOODEN SOLDIER. “It’s a coop THING 
or four months.” I’VE GOT A BLOCK HEAD.” 


























IN JOCUND VEIN 


RECOMMENDATION 





A 


“ JUMP RIGHT ON, LADIES. DOoN’T BE AFRAID. HE’S WELL BROKEN AND KIND.” 








“IT TELL you SANTA CLAUS IS TALL AND THIN.” THE RESPECTIVE PAPAS WHO EXPLAINED THE.- 
“ AnD I TELL YOU HE IS SHORT AND FAT.” SITUATION. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Babsiges’ HospiraL, NEw YorRK 


have noticed your good advice and judgment. 

It would be a favor if you would advise me on 
the following: I have a little girl nine years 
old; she makes very few friends among children, 
always preferring to stay at home with me. If 
I happen to be out late she worries and cries 
and seems to get homesick. She is not spoiled, 
but seems to be nervous. When she is with other 
children she plays and enjoys them, but she nev- 
er asks if she can go to see them, This mp 
tion worries me a great deal, as I want her child- 
hood to be happy. I employ every means to make 
it so. Any suggestions on your part will be great- 
ly appreciated. I have talked and reasoned with 
her and tried to point out to her the pleasure 
she is losing.—J/. M. J. 

[ have no doubt you have done everything in 
your power to make your little girl happy. Am 
afraid you have overdone the matter somewhat. 
Children often 


| ALWAYS read your answers.to mothers, and 


are much more sensitive than 
their elders imagine, and a sensitive, bashful 


child suffers much in being watched, and in the 
efforts of older people in trying to amuse it. 
It will not help the child to argue or urge, for 
in doing this you keep this fault before her all 
the time, and she is probably as conscious of it 
as you, and more troubled about it. I should 
judge the best way to manage this little girl 
is not to talk about or notice this peculiarity. 
Send her to school regularly, where she will 
come in daily contact with children of her own 
age. See that she either has her companions in 
her own home or goes out with them very often. 
But be careful not to watch her to see how she 
gets on. Neither watch nor question her, as 
she no doubt dreads the notice taken of her at 
such times. She may be somewhat morbidly sen- 
sitive, caused by being too much with older peo- 
ple, who in their fondness for her have watched 
her too carefully. If left with other children to 
come and go and do as she pleases, without notice, 
I think this diffidence will soon be overcome. 


I am much perplexed about the diet of my lit- 
tle girl. She is thirteen months old, and a very 
healthy child, but is very constipated. She takes 
now in the twenty-four hours about forty ounces 
of liquid foad, which is made up as follows: 
twelve ounces thick gruel of oat flour, twenty- 
four ounces milk, and five ounces thin cream; 
a little sugar and a little salt; the juice of one 
orange, and about four ounces of meat broth 
thickened with rice flakes or stale bread. Lately 
I have given her stewed prunes, sifted, every 
day, but that makes almost no difference, and 
she has to have enemas frequently. She is active, 


and nothing she eats ever hurts her in any other 
way. I will be grateful if you will suggest some 
change of diet which will remedy this trouble, 
also if you will kindly tell me if cream acts as 
a laxative or not.—A Grateful Mother. 

Habit has much to do with constipation in 
children, and much can be done to overcome it by 
placing the child on its chair twice a day. Do 
this at regular hours, say immediately after its 
morning and evening meal. Gentle massage of 
the abdomen twice a day also helps. Cream add- 
ed to the diet is supposed to have a laxative ef- 
fect. After straining the prunes put them back 
on the fire, add a little molasses, and let them 
stew for a few moments. You will find they will 
then have more effect than when sweetened with 
sugar. Try a baked apple two or three times 
a week, also omit the rice flakes and dry bread 
from the broth. Use graham crackers instead. 
If these suggestions do not help the child, should 
suggest giving a mild laxative in small doses 
two or three times a day, gradually reducing dose 
and frequency as the trouble lessens. 


My baby is an active, healthy child of five 
months, and has been nursed every three hours, 
and twice during the night, ever since he was 
seven or eight weeks old. At what age can I 
lengthen the time between nursings to four hours, 
and once during the night? If you can give me 
a schedule for the number of feedings and time 
between same according to age, for an average 
child, you will much oblige—A Subscriber. 

As your baby is a nursing baby, should make 
no change in the hours of feeding for the pres- 
ent, unless there were indications of such change 
being needed. Under ordinary circumstances the 
average healthy baby of five months should be 
fed once in three hours, with one night feeding. 
But if the baby does not care for his food and 
refuses it when the hour comes round, if he 
has indigestion, should then say four-hour feed- 
ings. Otherwise it is not well to make the 
change until a baby is about ten months old, and 
then only when partly bottle-fed. 


If a child twenty months old had a third tonsil 
would you advise having it taken out now, just 
as the winter is coming on, or would you wait 
until spring, or at least warmer weather !—In- 
quirer. 

As the growth which you call the third tonsil 
is an obstruction in the throat and entirely su- 
perfluous, causing the child much discomfort, and 
is also the source of numerous colds, would ad- 
vise, no matter what the season, its removal at 
once. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Juntor.—A woman should be the one to take 
the initiative and ask a man to call. He should 
not make the request unless the circumstances 
are peculiar, as when he is much older than she 
or much more au fait in social matters, and feels 
she would hesitate to ask him on account of not 
knowing how or because she is bashful. When 
it is the question of a young man and woman, her 
mother or guardian should give the invitation, 
not she. Generally speaking, it is the place of 
the woman to make the advance; she should be 
very sure that the man she asks to call upon her 
wants to do so before she gives the invitation. 


In A PLicnutT.—Yes, it was correct for you to 
send two of your husband’s cards and one of your 
own in acknowledgment of an invitation to a 
church wedding which you were unable to at- 
tend. The cards should have been sent on the day 
of the wedding, addressed to the hostess, and you 
might have sent the same number of cards ad- 
dressed to the married couple. It would have 
been an additional courtesy. Send two of your 
husband’s cards and one of your own addressed 
to the bride and groom, to reach them early in 
January, as it is engraved on the invitations 
that they will be at home after January the first 
and you will not be able to call. 


M. C.—It is not easy to suggest an unusual 
way of serving two courses and a way which shall 
vause “a laugh” and be entirely novel. You do 
not tell of what the two courses are to consist 
—substantials, sweets, or what. Perhaps a semi- 
solid course that I lately saw well carried out 
will meet with your requirements. A huge bread- 
pan was used, which was filled with individual 
moulds of jellied chicken resting in beds of 
cresses, each mould ornamented with a tiny toy 
bird; the pan was covered with a crinkled paper 
top, “and when the pie was opened,” although 
the birds did not begin to sing at this child’s par- 
ty, the small guests had a beautiful time discov- 
ering the birds on their jelly moulds as each help- 
ed himself or herself to a portion. With the jel- 
lied chicken were passed heart-shaped sandwiches 
made of graham bread filled with chopped celery 
dressed with mayonnaise. An amusing second 
course would be a huge bouquet of paper flowers, 
each posy having fastened to it an individual ice 
in a small paper case—biscuit glacé is the best 
for the purpose—and ribbons so arranged about 
the ices that when one end is pulled the posy 
brings with it an ice. This was prettily carried 
out at another child’s party. These two courses 
—cakes being served with the ices—with a drink 
made of lemon and orange juice mixed with a 
rich sugar syrup and a mixture of fruits added 
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to the charged or plain water which is put with 
the juices, would make a nice simple menu. If 
you do not want to.have the expense of the ices, 
serve in scooped-out oranges a “ heavenly hash,” 
made of all sorts of fruits chopped together. The 
oranges may be pulled out with the posies as the 
ices would be, and will make as pretty a feature; 
if you have them for dessert I should advise for 
a drink iced coffee with whipped cream served 
in small punch-glasses—it is delicious. A “ high 
tea” is merely a substantial supper; it is usual- 
ly served about seven o’clock, on a polished table 
prettily decorated with centre-piece and plate 
doilies, bonbons and small dishes of sweets; can- 
dies in candlesticks or candelabra to light the 
table. A high tea is supposed to be a much less 
formal entertainment than a dinner, and for that 
reason is a popular function for Sunday-evening 
entertaining or entertaining in the country. Here 
is a typical menu: 


Chicken consommé in cups. 
Scalloped lobster; graham-bread sandwiches. 
Cold birds; tomato salad. 
Chocolate or tea. 

Hot waffles; maple syrup. 

Coffee in demi-tasses. 


The service is the same as for any meal, the 
table being cleared before dessert. It makes a 
pretty feature where the hostess serves the tea 
or chocolate herself, from one end of the table. 


M. B.—If I understand your first question cor- 
rectly, I can answer without hesitation that one 
should always excuse one’s self at a dancing- 
party to the person one is with when leaving to 
dance with some one else. It would be the height 
of discourtesy for a man not to escort the young 
woman with whom he has just danced to her 
chaperon or to see that she is happily placed 
with some one else before he seeks another part- 
ner, and a young woman should excuse herself 
to her last partner when she leaves him to dance 
with another. Yes, at a meal where there are no 
servants it is quite obligatory to thank any one 
who is kind enough to pass a dish. When a host- 
ess or host serves the after-dinner coffee it is 
better to serve it in the parlor or, in summer, on 
the veranda; it is the fashion at present. The 
best way to serve it is on a small table or tray 
which holds the tall silver coffee-pot—or, what is 
more used, one of the new machines for making 
coffee on the table over an aleohol-lamp. The 
right number of after-dinner coffee-cups should 
be there with spoons resting on their saucers, the 
small sugar-bowl filled with cut sugar, and the 
pitcher of cream. The hostess pours the coffee 
and hands the guests their own cups without ris- 
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ing; she helps them to cream and sugar or lets 
them help themselves, as is most convenient. It 
is not usual to take cream with after-dinner cof- 
fee, but some persons prefer it, and cream is al- 


ways in evidence. If a host pours the coffee af- 
ter dinner at the table, a tray—just large enough 
to hold the coffee-pot, cups, creamer, and sugar- 
bowl—should be put before him after the finger- 
bowls have been put at the places and the bon- 
bons and fruit passed; he may help to sugar and 
cream, or pass them for the guests to help them- 
selves. Often the cups filled with black coffee 
are passed on a tray with sugar and cream, or 
are brought into the parlor on a tray instead of 
the host or hostess pouring the coffee. When a 
host carves, the waitress should stand by his 
chair and take each plate as it is ready and put 
it before the person for whom it is intended; the 
host does not hand the plates to the waitress. 


A. B. C.—Most assuredly, in making any for- 
mal visit, especially a first call, a lady leaves 
her card when the person she calls on is “ not 
at home.” When the visitor is married she 
leaves, besides her own card, two of her hus- 
band’s, and in returning the call the lady she has 
visited should leave the same number of cards 
—-one of her own and two of her husband’s. 
There is a little social revolt at present over 
leaving a pack of cards at every house one visits, 
and it is not unusual for the persons who know 
perfectly well what are the forms and etiquette 
to leave only a few cards; often a married woman 
leaves only her own and one of her husband’s, 
but in ceremonious calling, such as making and 
returning a first visit, I should advise leaving 
the prescribed number; after the first visit one 
need not be so particular, having given sufficient 
proof of knowing “ what’s what.” When a hus- 
band and wife call together on a married couple 
they leave the same number of cards as when the 
wife calls alone—one of the wife’s and two of the 
husband’s. When unable to attend a wedding 
reception, a married couple should send two of 
the husband’s cards and one of the wife’s, ad- 
dressed to the hostess, and it is good form to 
send the same number of cards in another en- 
velope, addressed to the bridal couple; the cards 
should be sent to reach their destination on the 
day of the wedding—after the wedding, if they 
are sent to the bridal couple. The same rule 
about cards applies to other receptions. 


Fatrn J.—It does not seem to me exactly a 
question of what is proper: almost every bride 
wishes to present the groom with a ring when she 
is married; for while it is not necessary in her 
case as it is with the groom to give a wedding 
ring, most of the brides that I know have felt that 
it symbolizes something very dear to them. It is 
made exactly like the wedding-ring a man gives— 
a plain gold band, with the date and initials of 
both bride and groom engraved inside. Often a 
girl gives the ring when she is engaged and not 
when she is married, but it is not an obligatory 
gift at either time; it is a matter of individual 
feeling. It is unusual for a man not to give an 
engagement ring to his fiancée. It may be very 
simple and unostentatious. Such a one means 
just as much as the most gorgeous kind; but 
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some sort of a ring is always given, unless there 
is a very good reason otherwise. The custom is 
as old as history and a sweet one to observe. 


Texas.—Look in the back numbers of your 
BAzars and see if in the Good Form departments 
ideas suggested in answers to “ Subscriber,” 
Bazar No. 50, or to “K. M. B.” and “ An Old 
Subscriber,” No. 47, or to “ Bud,” No. 37, do not 
give you a hint for your entertainment of the 
club of ladies. You do not mention cards as a 
possibility, so I suppose you would not consider 
seven-handed euchre, which is of all others the 
fashionable way in New York for entertaining in 
the afternoon. If you want to know about the 
game send for information, and I will gladly de- 
scribe it. You particularly desire to avoid any- 
thing “ literary,” so it is not easy to make many 
suggestions, as under literary comes almost every 
kind of contest. I have lately heard of one which 
made a most successful afternoon entertainment; 
perhaps it will meet your requirements. It will 
not be a strain on the mental powers. The 
hostess cuts from magazines or herself draws 
masculine, feminine, and juvenile figures, or any 
kind of a picture, with some part cut off or miss- 
ing. She gives cards with the pictures drawn or 
pasted on them to her guests, one to each with a 
pencil, and tells them to supply from their im- 
agination what is lacking. Great fun will fol- 
low, especially at the end of the allotted time, 
when the result of the work is shown, and a prize 
is given to the most successful artist. A contest, 
amusing and easy to compete in, is where the 
hostess distributes well-known advertisements 
without any text attached as a clew to what is 
advertised, and on numbered cards asks her 
guests to put down the result of their guessing; 
what they guess to be advertised is written 
against a number on the card, which corresponds 
to a number on the picture. Still another novel 
contest is a smelling one, where on a table are 
found a quantity of small packages and bottles 
numbered, each containing some kind of powder 
or liquid. Every guest has to write what she 
guesses each article to be, judging entirely from 
the odor. Most amusing mistakes are discovered 
to have been made when at the end the cards are 
read and a prize is given to the most successful 
“smeller.” If you feel that cards and contests 
do not seem desirable, I can suggest no more 
charming way of entertaining than by having 
recitation to music. Ask some one to play on the 
piano (it need not be an accomplished musician) , 
and have some one else recite an appropriate se- 
lection with the soft accompaniment. Gay and 
sad selections may be chosen. A debate is al- 
ways a good kind of 2ntertainment, when some 
absurd question is discussed, such as “Is Pla- 
tonic Friendship Possible ”? “ Does a College Edu- 
cation fit a Woman to make a good Wife’? etc. 
Two leaders should choose sides, and a committee 
should be chosen to decide at the end of a given 
period which side has scored the greatest number 
of points; each set should be allowed to argue for 
only a few moments at a time, answering in turn 
the pros and cons of the other side; the discus- 
sion is apt to cause much amusement. I hope 
among my suggestions you will find something 
available for the entertainment. 
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SOROSIS’S FOURTH MONTHLY MEETING 


(EXCLUSIVELY REPORTED FOR “ HARPER'S BAZAR”) 


BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


ITH special pomp and ceremony Sorosis 
W sat down with her large and distinguished 

company of guests at her New-Year’s 
luncheon last week, which was also the January 
social day of the club. The experiment of in- 
viting gentlemen to this meeting, which was tried 
last year, proved so enjoyable and successful that 
the innovation will now become a custom. Mrs. 
Denison, the president, announced this in her 
opening speech. A change in the constitution 
has been made permitting the January social 
meeting to be a movable feast that shall always 
be celebrated on New-Year’s day, and to which 
always the husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers 
of Sorosis shall be bidden. As Sorosis is nothing 
if not traditional, it may be assumed that the 
twenty-first century will probably be ushered in 
with a similar assemblage of men and women as 
gathered to welcome the twentieth on Tuesday, 
January 1, 1901. 

So large was the company that luncheon was 
served in the large ball-room of the Astoria in- 
stead of the small one, as usual, and the Astor 
gallery was filled to the rear wall to accommo- 
date the gathering at the literary exercises which 
followed. Mrs. Denison welcomed the guests 
and members in her usual gracious and graceful 
way. She referred impressively to the crowding 
emotions that animate us on a day which is the 
threshold of a new century, and indicated the 
share which her sex would have in the shaping 
of the latter by offering in exchange for the 
cherubie infant image that usually typifies the 
New Year—that of a woman. She emphasized 
the responsibility of everybody in the coming 
years; “the atom cannot uplift the mass,” she 
said, “but if every individual shall strive for 
the betterment of himself and his immediate 
sphere the world will reach a higher standard 
than ever before.” Her little speech sparkled 
with pleasantry, and thrilled with feeling, and 
was most cordially received. 

The day was in charge of the Committee on 
House and Home, Mrs. May Riley Smith, chair- 
man, by whom the opening paper, “ Some Chords 


and Discords in our New Century Life,” was 
given. Mrs. Smith opened with a glowing and 


poetic account of the “ magnificent overture with 
which the world is answering the salute of its 
new host—the twentieth century,” showing, as 
she did so, the place and value of discords in the 
symphony, some of which were to be further 
touched upon by the papers of the afternoon. 
“ We cannot conceive,” says Mrs. Smith, “ of life 
being perfect or interesting without ministry, 
without endeavor, without occupation; but minis- 
try could not exist if need and suffering were 
eliminated from life; endeavor implies something 
still unattained; and only after battle can we 


feel the thrill of victory.” The speaker dwelt 
upon the all-powerful influence of the home, quot- 
ing Sidney Lanier’s exclamation to his friend: 
“Good heavens! how I wish the whole world had 
a home!” and picturing “ the world, the country, 
the century we should have if, in its full, true 
sense the poet’s wish were fulfilled.” She drew 
in beautiful imagery a picture of the world’s 
hope in the fulfilment of its ideals for home 
and religion, and all that elevates and spiritu- 
alizes life as “leaning hard against the heart 
of a woman of the twentieth century,” following 
it with earnest caution for self-mastery and self- 
restraint, without which woman’s freedom will 
prove destructive. Mrs. Smith’s faith in her 
sex is unbounded; she believes with Helen Wat- 
terson Moody that “the higher education of 
women should aim to prove not that a woman 
can do a man’s work as well as a man, but it 
should aim to fit her to do a woman’s work as 
well as a woman can do it;” her paper included, 
too, a strong and graceful plea for more polite- 
ness, with a wish that was greeted with a burst 
of applause: “ Would that some beautiful con- 
tagion of good manners could sweep our land, 
and every one who had not already had them 
should take it!” 

The next speaker was Mrs. Charlotte B. Wil- 
bour, a charter member and one of the early 
presidents of Sorosis, by whom the difficult, be- 
cause common, topic of “ The Home” was splen- 
didly handled. Showing that “ home is the mo- 
ther of the arts and industries,” and that “ man 
first raised his head towards heaven when he 
planted his feet firmly on the earth,” she dwelt 
upon the place of the home in the scheme of na- 
tional upbuilding, and urged that “ the political 
economist who has struck industrial roots in our 
soil should be employed before the politician. 
“ Fasten the citizen to the great industries of the 
naticn. The home is the great bulwark of so- 
ciety, its nurturing principle of life. In a broad- 
er generalization we see the fixed home exert- 
ing a deeper influence and vast as a creator of 
wealth and civilizer of mankind. The rover goes 
light-weighted. Nomads subdue nothing but their 
neighbors. When Nature makes a creature mi- 
gratory she dispenses with all superfluous sub- 
stances in his composition, and omits the very 
talent for creating, leaving only the appetite for 
devouring.” And again, “It needs not a for- 
tune to create a home, but a fixed aim of mind 
and heart, which, did it accomplish nothing else 
but the result of the noble aim on life and charac- 
ter, would be its own reward. We may not know 
what instability of character has grown out 
of the instability of home.” And still again, 
in cautioning against a noticeable tendency to 
live in hotels and boarding-houses, Mrs. Wilbour 
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said, “‘ While we may for a time seek relief from 
care and home duties with benefit, we soon re- 
alize that places to live in are homes only by vir- 
tue of personal magnetism and the close spiritual 
contact of those we love and cherish. This cre- 
ates the home atmosphere, and is its saving 
grace. Childhood too much in public is 
childhood too much in peril. Remarkable must 
be the mind and body of a child that are not af- 
fected by the thronged substitute for a home.” 
The next paper, “ Prophecy or Fantasy—The 
Religion of the Future,” was written by Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole, but, owing to her illness, was 
read by Mrs. Frank Patterson of the Give and 
Take Club of Metuchen, and took the form of a 
prophetic vision in which the speakers were 
David, the hero of The Reign of Law, Robert 
Elsmere, John Storm, and John Ward, Preacher. 
This group stood in company at the close of the 
twentieth century, their retrospective talk stand- 
ing as a prospective view of the coming hundred 


years. “Of religion,” says John Storm at that 
time, “a great deal that once passed for religion 


was either fear or dyspepsia; now we know that 
religion is the recognition of the life of God in 
the soul of man, and its practice is the effort 
to harmonize the chords of our inner selves to 
those celestial vibrations, so that every act shall 
be a translation of heavenly harmony into con- 


duct.” Commercialism, too, in place of the 
Golden Rule was defended, and the prayer of 
commercialism was, “ Give us, O Lord, the al- 


mighty dollar and we will devote a percentage 
to help on Thy kingdom at the point of the 
bayonet, behind the missionary.” In that coming 
day, too, according to these distinguished observ- 
ers, the one hundred and forty-five different 
sects of the United States will be reduced to one 
common denomination, so far as “the intrinsic 
truths in all beliefs ” are concerned. 

The next speaker—Mrs. Grace Gallatin Seton- 
Thompson, a guest of the club—gave, with much 
charm of manner, a paper on the “ Decline of 
Courtesy.” Separating the accredited definition 
of the word into its two meanings—courtliness 
of manners, and civility springing from kindly 
feeling—the speaker logically showed how, if the 
“courtly servility of earlier days” has declined, 
so have “the brutalities,” both as the result of 
‘civility proceeding from kindness. The mon- 
arch no longer demands cringing servility from 
the courtiers, and they in turn take a new atti- 
tude toward their inferiors.” The “ sternness of 
heart ” and “ chariness of gentle manners ” of our 
Puritan ancestors were noted, and the raising of 
the general level of civility since their time 
shown. Even Western life—that of the plains 
and ranch—was shown “to be supplied with 
many picturesque exhibitions of real human kind- 
ness, which is, after all, the mainspring of true 
courtesy.” One of these—a story of Alkali Ike’s 
kindness of heart, emphasized with his hand on 
his trusty six-shooter—was graphically told by 
Mrs. Seton-Thompson. While maintaining that 
courtesy is not on the decline, the speaker ad- 
mitted several objections that would be voiced 
by her hearers. Of that much-criticised class, 
the street-car conductors, it was believed that 
their rudeness is more often the fault of the 
system than of the individual, the same rule ap- 
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plying largely to the shortcomings of shop girls. 
For the “ disrespect of the modern young person 
for their age and their betters” the speaker had 
no palliating word. “ Deference,” she said, “ is 
surely on the decline,” and “ for this the speaker 
had nothing to say except tnat parents are chiefly 
responsible, and that co-education and higher edu- 


cation are doing their work.” The paper was 
admirably condensed and held closely to its 


theme. 

The next topic, “ Wanted—A Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Speech,” was presented 
by Miss Nellie L. Kingman. Miss Kingman rec- 
ognized the prevalent abuse of our language, put- 
ting its causes down to lack of knowledge and lack 
of responsibility. She would have children more 
carefully taught at our schools, and watched at 
home in this respect. To the accepted belief that 
slang is virility of expression, the speaker gave 
only a meagre admission. She would allow sev- 
eral colloquialisms to a generation, not more. 
She showed the harmonious expansion of lan- 
guage, and told, in emphasis of the constant ne- 
cessity to choose right words—the incident in 
Tommy and Grizel, which depicts the Scotch lad’s 
agonizing and fruitless word search as he wrestled 
for the proffered prize. 

Mrs. Sara Conant Ostrom was the last speaker, 
treating of “The Hope of the Century—Our 
Girls and Boys.” Mrs. Ostrom gave a hopeful 
picture of the youth of the twentieth century, 
saying, in part: “ Eager crowds of students at all 
seats of learning. Night schools, popular lec- 
tures, and concerts with overflowing attendance. 
Self-supporting, self-respecting young people, 
fresh of face, frank in eye, ready to speak or be 
silent, loving, gentle, courteous. Take in a 
week’s space the bashful, kindly acts, the fleeting 
smiles, the constrained but ready ‘ you’re wel- 
comes’ and ‘thank-yous’ of the unfamiliar— 
add to this the quick helping hand, the thought- 
ful courtesy, the delicate attention of those fa- 
miliar, and see how large is the sum total.” She 
showed, too, their responsibility. ‘“ These boys, 
so sturdy, so eager, so valiant, so unconsciously 
dependent—these girls so attractive, so respon- 
sive, so executive, so conscientious, are to take 
the burden which we lay down; are to make the 
pleasure, soothe the pain, build the churches, 
empty the prisons, readjust old ideas, and con- 
coct new ones for the century.” 

The music of the afternoon was furnished by 
heartily encored numbers by the Sorosis Carol 
Club, a harp solo by Mrs. Anna Lang Behlen, 
and a song by Miss Eleanor C. Tuthill. The 
guests of the club included General Stewart 
L. Woodford, with Mrs. and Miss Wood- 
ford; Mrs. and Miss Canfield, representing 
Dr. Canfield of Columbia University; Florence 
Earl Coates, Philadelphia; Mr. Marrion R. 
Wilcox; Mrs. A. H. Brockway, chairman Art 
Committee of the General Federation; Mrs. Par- 
rott, president Woman’s Literary Club of Day- 
ton, Ohio; Mr. Everett Clapp; Mrs. Ino T. 
Graham, of the Lend a Hand Club of Mount 
Washington, Maryland; Dr. H. M. Sanders, 
with Mrs. Sanders, president of the Society for 
Political Edueavion. Other guests were Miss 
Shedlock of London, England, and Mr. Halsey, 
editor of the New York Times Saturday Review, 
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Reduced Prices 
Suits and ‘Cloaks | 


UNL ESS you act 
quickly, you will 
be unable to take ad- 
vantage of our Reduced | 
Price Sale. We wish | 
to make room for new 
Spring stock, and the 
twelve hundred pieces 
of suitings and cloak- 
ings included when we 
began this Sale are be- 
ing sold rapidly. The 
assortment will hardly 
last longer than the end 
of this month. 
Suits, Cloaks,and | 
Skirts made to or- 
der at one-third less 
than regular prices 
—perfect in fashion, 
shape, and workman- 
ship. Nearly all of our 
styles and materials 
share in the reduction. 
These offerings and 
others : ies 
price $10; reduced 
O18 nen reduced to $10; $20 Suits reduced 
Separate All-Wool Skirts, former price $6.50; 
reduced to $4.34. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
Winter Jackets, lined throughout, former price 
; Peduced to $4.67. $9 Jackets reduced to 
$6. $12 Tackets reduced to $8. 
Rainy— pay Skirts, former price $7; reduced to 
$8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
io Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.87, 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf Capes, 
Long Jackets, Etc. 


Catalogue, Samples, and Reduced Price List sent frre at 
once upon request. If any garment ordered therefrom 
should not please you, send it back. We will refund 
your money. Be sure to aay that you wish the Winter 
Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 

Our New Spring Catalogue will be ready Feb- 
ruary 7th, Write now and we will mail you a copy, 
with a full line of new Spring Samples, as soon as it is 
issued. Be sure to say that you wish the new Spring 
Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Tallor- made Sults, lined, throughout, former 
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28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
respectfully invites his American 
Customers to honor him 


Lady visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 
sumptuously furnished according 
to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, MANTEAUZ, 
COSTUMES. 








QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Nemo.—A waist made of the material of which 
you enclose sample will be perfectly suitable for 
theatre wear, and ought to look extremely smart. 
The light-weight patent-leather shoes are the 
smartest. The most fashionable-watking boot is 
of light-weight calf-skin for heavy wear, and 
patent-leather and kid for dress wear. 


LaRoKA.—The material of which you enclose 
sample is fashionable at present, although the 
shade is not one of this season’s colors. Black 
Chantilly lace is worn, and will look well made 
up over white satin with a Liberty silk or satin 
or crépe de Chine waist. I shoul@ not advise 
your cutting over your light cloth coat, for there 
are so many different styles of jackets now fash- 
ionable that I think yours must be perfectly pos- 
sible. As yet there is no marked difference in 
the arrangement of the hair; it should be waved 
and the Pompadour brought dowm-forward over 
the face instead of pushed straight*back. Girls 
of fourteen wear their hair in one braid, with a 
bow on top of the head and one_to tie back the 
front locks and give a Pompadour effect. 


B. B.—I am sorry you have had to wait so 
long for an answer to your question, but there 
have been so many letters ahead of-yours to be 
answered, and the space has been imited, that 
it has been forced to wait its turn..You can per- 
fectly well put a plain color with Your material, 
and I think it would really look better for the 
contrast. I should use a green smooth cloth in a 
circular flounce with rows of black mohair braid. 
The upper part of the skirt will be quite right, 
and you can make it more like the present style 
by cutting each gore with braid to match that on 
the flounce. 


Murr.—The best plan is to put a band of the 
seal-skin through the centre of your muff, using 
the best piece you have for it. Then put double 
ruffles of black satin and bind the ruffles with 
seal-skin. Do not use much wadding in the muff, 
and have it as flat as possible and square rather 
than round. 


Miss B. B. P.—You will have to send a 
stamped envelope for the address you wish, as we 
cannot give any business addresses in these 
columns. 


VIoLET.—You can perfectly well use your ma- 
terial for a waist, but you would better send it 
first to be cleaned or wash it carefully yourself 
in warm soapsuds. There have been very many 
good models for separate waists lately in the 
BazaR; in No. 49 are some particularly good 
ones. 


Mrs. H.—The material of which you enclose 
sample will make up most satisfactorily, but you 
do not tell me whether you wish it made into a 
waist or an entire gown. You can make it up 
after any of the recent designs in the Bazar. 


Cc. C. L.—yYou could perfectly well wear a 
bolero or Eton style of coat if you are not stout, 
but they require to be made very carefully to be 
becoming to stout people. 
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is Universally Accorded the Preterence on account of its 
High Quality, Economy and Delicious Taste, 


Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 














AN OFFER Open until March J, 1901 





A Year’s Subscription to “GOLF” 
(Price $2.00) 
TOGETHER WITH A COPY OF 
“‘ Harper’s Official Golf Guide” 


for 1901 as $1.00) 


“The Golfer’ s Calendar” 


Twelve Pictures, suitable for framing, by A. B. Frost, 
with verses by Van Tassel Sutphen 


g Price $1.00) 

















Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Sq., New York 


























tom EteRe Some men die early, others late. By put- 


heir littl her, th 
RED POTTAG E ine wed ie ore ee 


By Mary Cholmondeley The basis is perfect equity in the 
$1 50 PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Gold Medal, Paris Universal 
Exposition, 1900. U T | | E. 








HYGIENIC, ADHERENT ai INVIS! 


TOILET POWDER— CEL. F* A‘W, Invento 
9, Rue dela Paix. Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘ “FRANCE” and the signatore CH, FA 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For wenney i» and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 36, 38, ond 40 inch bust measure for 
women, a in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each. except where 
otherwise specitied. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 
354. Raglan Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 


353. Child’s Night Dress. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 

352- Silk Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cents. 

351. Model Waist Lining. /\lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 

350. Girl’s Cloak. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cents. 

349. Woman's Bolero Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

348. Child's Simple Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. 

347- Woman's Cloth Bodice. 
per’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. 


346. Woman's Stra Bodice. 
Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. 

345. Woman’s Silk Bodice. I)lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

344. Child’s House Frock. Illustrated in Harjer’s 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

343. Woman’s Visiting Gown. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

342. Low Girdled Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

341. Equestrian Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 

No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, $1 00. 
Studio Apron. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

330. Parisian Breakfast ue. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

338. Convalescent’s Sacque. Sizes 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

337. Women’s Trianon Matinee. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

336. Child’s Blouse Dress. Illustrated in /arfer’s 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 45 cts. 

335- Women’s Flannel Bodice. [/lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

334. Child’s Bedroom Gown. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

333- Long Dressing Sacque for Women. [ilus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 41, Vol.33. Price, 
25 cts. 

332. Child’s Bolero Frock. 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

33!. Seamless Corset Cover. [Illustrated in Har- 
per's Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price,20 cts 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 25 cts. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 25 cts. 


340. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 


N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any t iNas- 
trated in HARPER'S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 355 
and 356, om pages 105, 106, and 107. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 














HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns soon- 
er than four weeks from their receipt. The Bazar’s 
correspondence is too large to promise an earlier 
reply. 

G. M. T.—I hope in a few days to be able to 
tell you what proportion of collodion and alcohol 
should be used for lacquering silver to prevent all 
tarnishing. But in the mean time may I tell 
something for which you have not asked? _Lac- 
quered silver, to my mind, is an abomination. 
Trouble in cleaning may be saved, but you de- 
stroy all possibility of getting a lovely polish. 
There may be many persons holding to a differ- 
ent dpinion on the subject, but among people who 
keep house on a fine scale this lacquering of sil- 
ver would not be possible. Only the other day I 
bought at an antique shop some Chippendale can- 
dlesticks for a wedding-present. When I dis- 
covered them to be lacquered I returned them, 
and the bric-A-brae dealer made no demur. How- 
ever, my eyes were opened; I shall be wary of 
silver in bric-A-braec stores. You would never 
find lacquered silver at the great silversmiths’. 


In A Puiicut.—You left out a word, so that 
when I answer you I too am in a plight. Do 
you mean that the crimson couch is to go in a 
room adjoining that one now furnished in pink 
and green with a blue and green chair? Your 
crimson couch may be possible in an adjoining 
room, but it ought not to go into that with tle 
pink and green unless the pink is peculiar in 
tone, like the pink, for instance, found in shadow 
silks, with which crimson blends well. The ordi- 
nary pink, however, and especially that found 
on green carpets, would cry out at once were 
you to introduce crimson. Cover your couch then 
with green to tone with your walls and your 
floor. 


ISOLATED SuBsCRIBER.—How far away that sig- 
nature makes you seem! And you are far away; 
I know that by your post-mark. You could hard- 
ly do better, all the pros and cons considered, 
than to furnish your house with mattings ana 
rugs, except those rooms in which a bed will 
have to be moved every time it is made, so tear- 
ing the matting. If you want something in your 
bed-rooms which is quite as cheap and yet will 
not tear, put down denim over a carpet lining 
or over layers of newspapers. Rugs look almost 
as well over some blue denims as over fillings. 
A leather couch can go very well in the room you 
| refer to, and in all living-rooms, by-the-way, 
anything which distinctly contributes to comfort 
and which also preserves the proprieties is al- 

ways admissable. Water-colors, oils, etchings, 
and prints of all kinds may be hung together on 
the walls. It is only in houses of an elaborate 
description or in galleries that-one must be over- 
particular about hanging only etchings in one 
place and oils in another. But no ordinary house 
should be bound by these rules. The rest of one’s 
furniture need not necessarily match a piano, 
| betls are one of mahogany. Enamel and brass 





beds are universally used, not only in the best 
houses, but in the simplest. They are infinitely 
to be preferred to the cheap wooden bedsteads of 
| commerce, but when one can afford beautiful ma- 
| hogany or old oak bedsteads one is wise to get 
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them. The brass or enamel bed, however, may be | 
used with any kind of furniture. 


E. P. C.—A letter like yours, full of its gra- 
cious sweetness and its kindly appreciation, 
warms the very “ cockles of my heart.” Have you 
never noticed that some letters do so? One hardly 
knows why. Books are never out of place any- 
where, and if you and your “ Man of Wrath” 
sit in the hall your 
You must not mix burlaps and felt, and with the 
book-cases you will be much wiser to do without 
a dado. Run your green burlaps up to the pic- 
ture-moulding. There is an olive green which is 
full of quality. I got some only the other day in 


corduroy. It cheers and delights the eye, and 
blends most delightfully with the green leaves 
of growing plants. If, then, I had your hall I 


should use this olive-green burlaps, and I should 
put heavy green draperies at the doors and 
windows. 
by those 
half of a 
next the pane, 


you 
‘sash. Let your muslin curtains go 
looped prettily to look well from 
the street. Then, to insure yourself certain 
privacy, hang over the white muslin a yellow silk 
or silkoline. Last summer for ten cents a yard 
I got a yellow silkoline that has not faded yet, 
though it has never been 
Now, if you use brass andirons you will have a 
green and yellow room, and the introduction of 
a note of red in the way of a cushion or a curtain 
becomes quite permissible. You will find that 
your tendency and temptation will be to get into 
that hall all the brass you can find in the way of 
lamps and pots. Do not have any border to your 
wood carpet. Your window and hall seats should 
be green. In your lattice window put a shelf 
running between the two. sides of the frame, and 
on this shelf put pots of palms or little cedar 
or pine trees, as you are in the country where 
such things can be had. Here in New York these 
evergreen trees are seen everywhere, inside at the 
windows, outside on the sills, and on porches by 
the front doors. Get a tall screen and put it 
by the door. Many a happy evening to you in 
the pretty hall. 

M. 


E. M.—If you have a great many books 


| 


| 


book-cases should be by you. | 


I should not put up sash curtains, if | 
mean curtains for only the lower | 


out of the sunlight. | 





Rae’s 
Lucca 


Olive 
Oil... 


Combines 
Perfection | 
of Quality 

with 
Absolute 
Purity 











S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836 
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if "Vou Wish to Really Enjoy Winter 
and Evade its Hardships, go to 


‘DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA 


Travelling via the Luxurious 





“SUNSET LIMITED” 


| San Francisco. 


their cases will be apt to cover so much of the | 


light wall-paper that you need have no 
of the room being spoiled. You can hardly 
better than to put a rich red curtain in that 
room with several warm red sofa cushions on 
your most comfortable chairs. 
ful pair of red cotton damask curtains the other 
day 


pair. Generally I am afraid of red, it is so dif- 
ficult to get the right shade, but these were stun- 
ning. The curtains are fringed at either end. 


Double-width velours is three dollars a yard; 
corduroy is a dollar and a dollar and a half. 
There are some armures and taffetas that are 
good, but ordinarily one must pay peapertion- 1 
ately more for a good shade of red, it seems to 
me, than for any other color. Red, however, is 
what you want in that particular room. Your 
other question must come under the head of 
miscellaneous answers, and will be answered in 
that column. I am sorry not to be able to an- 
swer all your questions at once, but you will 
understand this. 


fear | Limit 
do | 


I saw a beauti- | 


for eight dollars and seventy-five cents the | 





The only solid train between the Mississippi River and 
Ladies’ Parlor and Compartment Car, with 
Ladies’ Maid, Library and Writing Room, Barber, Bath, and 
Café. Meals alacarte. Special through trains consisting of 
Sleeping and Dining Cars leave New York every Saturday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday, to connect directly with the “ Sunset 
’ at New Orleans. 
For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and 
time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping. car tickets, and bag- 
& checked, apply to Southern Pacific Co., * Broadway, 
or No. 1 Battery Place (WwW ‘ashington Building), N N. Y. City. 











4th EDITION 


The Expatriates 


By LILIAN BELL. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Recent Successful Stories 



















Liieeen] THE EXPATRIATES |"s,'3o"* 


A brilliant and intensely patriotic American romance. 
The heroine is the most delightful type of American 
girl. “The Expatriates” has already gone through 
four editions. 


erank w.| A BICYCLE OF CATHAY | "5" 








Stockton $1 50 





This is a humorous romance of a young man’s summer 
vacation tour awheel. It is the most amusing thing 
that Mr. Stockton has done since “ The Casting Away 
of Mrs. Lecks and Miss Aleshine.” 





ames [ 2. THE INFIDEL -. [225 








A tale of the times of John Wesley and George 
Whitefield, which shows this popular writer in a new 
vein. The story gives a strong picture of the early 
days of Methodism. 


THE IDIOT AT HOME |S” 





By John 
Kendrick 





$1 25 





An account of the humorous domestic adventures of 
the same “Idiot” whom, as a bachelor, we knew in 
“Coffee and Repartee.” It is one of the most amus- 
ing things that Mr. Bangs has done, and is now in its 
fourth edition. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” | 


A PUBLICATION worthy of its enthusiastic and | 
rapidly growing following of women. — Evening 
Journal, Lewiston, Maine. 





The magazine is always beautifully illustrated. | 
—News, Salt Lake, Utah. 





If you can take but one other paper, and de- 
sire fashions, then by all means take HARPER’s 
Kazar. It gives you much useful information, 
and its literature is from the strongest writers 
of our times. In fact it is the best all-round | 
woman’s paper in the world to-day.—De Lestry’s 
Western Magazine. 


The Christmas number of HArPER’s BAZAR is 
ideal. Filled with good things, good stories, 
hints for gifts, table and house decorations, beau- 
tiful fashion plates, and with a suitably deco- 
rated cover, it is the model magazine of its kind. 
—The Argus, Albany, New York. 





The Bazar does credit to its publishers.—The | 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





One of the brightest contributions to current | 
numbers is Frank R. Stockton’s “ My Translato- | 
phone,” which is one of the series of HARPER’s 
Bazar. The author informs the world that he 
has been perfecting an instrument by which words 
spoken into it, in whatever foreign tongue, can be 
perfectly translated into English. — Times, Los 
Angeles, California. 


The holiday spirit is made evident in a marked 
degree throughout the Christmas number of Har- 
PER’s Bazar by both pictures and text. Besides 
all this array of attractions there is considerable 
department matter, including the fashions, edi- 
torial comment, and two pages devoted to wit 
and humor, the latter being embellished with 
numerous grotesque and amusing pictures. In 
fact, throughout the number the illustrations are 
abundant and of a high degree of excellence, and 
add much to the beauty of this attractive wo- 
men’s weekly magazine—The Evening News, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


I send with this the $4 to renew my subscrip- 
tion to the Bazar for the coming year. It is the 
best $4 investment I know of.—J/. C. L., Syra- 
cuse, New York. 





I have taken the Bazar for sixteen years and 
would not be without it for anything. I get all 
my home inspiration, my advice as to how to 
run my household, from its pages, and the de- 
signs for all my gowns. Having to do the best 
I can with a home and not very brilliantly origi- 
nal dressmaker, I assure you the Bazar fashions 
and help for home dressmakers are invaluable. I 
advise all my friends who are similarly situated, 
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“IT’S ONLY WHOOPING COUGH.” 


But 2,097 children died of it in London in one year, 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and cured by 
vaporized Cresol Cresolene has been most success- 
fully used for twenty years as a preventative of Croup, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet 
Fever, and other contagious diseases. Actual tests show 
that vaporized Cresolene kills the germs of Diphtheria. 
Send for descriptive booklet with testimonials. Sold by 
all druggists, 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 











BLACKHEADS 
AND PIMPLES 


CANNOT BE CURED 
until you stop filling the pores with soaps 
manufactured from fats and greese. 


YOME| 


ANTISEPTIC 


SKIN SOAP 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 
It is nature’s own skin purifier, and always 
leaves the skin soft, smooth, velvety, 
and free from blemish. 

Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. Price 25c. 
THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Ellis St., Ithaca, N. Y. 











am : , SYRINCE DOUCHING 
and even those who have more advantages, to sub | LADY’S ™ He pful CE 9! fer Womes 


scribe.—Mrs. R. BE. L., Lowell, Massachusetts. Only Illustrated Booklet Free, 
Dr.F.WILHOFT, Dept.8, 13 Astor Place,N.Y.City 


FAT FOuKS ir mn SS 
COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 c2'%5.2"R male’ 5, 








One of the blessings this year has brought me 
is the new Bazar. I cannot tell you the comfort 
and help it gives me, but I can truly say that I 
am A Permanent Subscriber, Brooklyn. 


HALL CHEMICAL CO.. Dept. 168, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Three Rattling Good- Romances 
Chloris of the Island ire 












By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON o 86. 9 
A dashing tale of love and war of the sort that oN 


Mr. Watson writes so well. The hero is an Eng- 
lish gentleman, and the heroine is the daughter 
of a house with whom he is at feud. The story 
has already become widely popular and is now in 
its third edition. 









IIlustrated. $1 50 


The Cardinal’s Rose 


By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


This is a romance which will carry you off your feet just as “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda” did a few years ago. There isn’t a dull minute 
in the story. It is full of dramatic situations and the most delight- 
ful complications. It is, of course, a love-story. 















IIlustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. $1 50 





The Conspirators 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


A romantic love-story of to-day. The scene is 
laid at the court of a little German principality, 
and the hero is a young American officer attached 
to the United States legation. The story is writ- 
ten with a humor and brilliancy which makes it 
pre-eminently a book to be read at a sitting. It 
has already gone through many editions. 


lilustrated. $1 50 


HARPER 6 BROTHERS, 











FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City 


Enclosed find ___for which send me: 


(Please state form of remittance) 








HARPER’S BAZAR, One c Year, wel 00 . . 


HARPER'S BAZAR and HARPER’S a ee | One linaes if 00 





HARPER’S BAZAR and HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year, $7 00. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, MAGAZINE, and WEEKLY, One Year, $10 00 . 


Pigase erase combinations 
not wanted 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S WEEKLY . 


COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Payable in One Remittance 7° °** 4008#** 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR $10.00 - P.O. and Stat 

an P « ] 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE and WEEKLY : ‘ - ANE STAKE 
HARPER’S BAZAR and MAGAZINE . 


Postage paid by the publishers in the United States,Can 
ada, Mexico, Porto Rico, Hawati, and the Philippines. 


Name 


Box or Street 


ONIN 





YOURS TRULY 
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The London CHRONICLE says: “It 
OA eC is one of the strongest and most impressive 

stories that bave lately appeared. In construc- 
tion, in interplay 
of passion, in 


buman interest 
and power, it is 
a fine and strik- 


ing work of art.”’ 


f Elijah 


By I. ZANGWILL 


Mr. Zangwill’s remarkable novel attracted 
general attention while appearing as a serial 
in HARPER’S MAGAZINE. It is not 
a story of Jewish life, but gives a brilliant and 
forceful picture of the home and public life 
of a British statesman. 


























In characterization, dramatic power, and 
maturity of style, it is by far the best thing 
which he has done. 





A stage version of the story will soon be 
produced both here and in England. 


Illustrated by Louis Loeb. $1 50 
Fane’ HARPER & BROTHERS, “Gty"" 
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HARPER @ BROTHERS’ 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


Waverley Novels 











In 48 Volumes. 
With Over 2600 Illustrations. 































Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2 00 
Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2 oo per month for 
eleven months ; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


COTT’S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction. 
No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about this great offer: 


1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

2. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 

3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2600 illustrations in all. 
4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a 


century. 
OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $200. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send 
them back at our expense, and we will return the $200. If you do like 
them, send us $2 00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your 
request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR for 
one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, state which you 
want. Address 


Harper & Brothers, sew voreciry 
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HARPER’S BAZAR ror JANUARY J9 


“The most censorious critic will have to admit that, since the change of form, 
the BAZAR has been better than ever before.”— The Buffalo Commercial. 





TUDIES OF GREAT WOMEN: 
UEEN ELIZABETH. By 
rgaret Deland. [Ihlustrated by 

George T. Tobin. 


HE BOY WHO LIVES NEXT 
DOOR. By Laura Simmons. 
Illustrated by George F. Kerr. 


OWER PIECES: VI. MORNING- 
GLORY. By Mary E. Wilkins. | 
Illustrated by Charles Broughton. 


RT IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 

By Flora McDonald Thompson. 

Illustrated with photographs taken 

especially for the BAZAR by Frances 
B. Johnston. 


HE HOUSE OF DE MAILLY. 
By Margaret Horton Potter. 
Illustrated by Arthur IL. Keller. 


DVANCE FASHIONS. By A. T. 
Ashmore. With numerous illustra- 
tions by Ethel Rose, Guy Rose, 

A. M. Cooper, and Caroline L. Goodwin. 


BAZAR’S NEW PATTERN 
SUPPLEMENT. Containing 
Patterns of Woman’s Spring Jacket, Two 
Dresses for Infant, Sleeveless Pinafore, 

Coat for Infant, Apron for Girl, Full Suit Woman’s 
Pyjamas, Woman’s Matinee, School Dress for 
Girl, Full Russian Blouse Suit for Boy, Woman’s 
Shirt Waist, Shirt Waist for Girl, Woman’s Flannel 
Petticoat, to the value of $5, and given gratui- 
tously to every eens of this number of - 
PER’S BAZAR. 


HE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 

IN NEW YORK. By John J. 
a’Becket. Illustrated with beauti- 

ful patogragns taken especially for the 


BA 


CLUB OF TWO: SUBJECT FOR 
DISCUSSION —MAN._ By 





Helen C. Candee. 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


give a very incomplete idea of the attrac- 

tions of the next BAZAR. Old subscribers, 
and the thousands.of new ones who are coming 
in with the beginning of the year, will find the 
SPECIAL PATTERN SUPPLEMENT, to appear 
next week, one of the most valuable supplements 
ever issued by this publication. 


Te spécial features here outlined so briefly 


Every reader will be sorry to know that Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins’s Sixth Flower Piece is the last 
of that series of exquisite short stories. Comfort 
will be found in the knowledge that Miss Wilkins 
is at present preparing a second series for the 
BAZAR, in which, under the general heading of 
“Tree Pieces,” will be offered to the public short 
stories equal to the beatitiful tales just finished. 


Thousands of women are reading with the 
keenest interest Margaret Deland’s analytical 
Studies of Great Women, which are appearing 
from time to time in the columns of this period- 
ical. Her study of Queen Elizabeth is one of the 
best and strongest of this brilliant series. 


The first chapter of Margaret Horton Potter’s 
novel, The House of de Mailly, published in the 
BAZAR of January 5, was greeted by the general 
public and by the best critics as the beginning of 
one of the successful novels of the coming year. 


The Fashions in HARPER’S BAZAR are so far 
superior to those of any other publication in 
Europe or America, that the mere announcement 
of the special features each week in our fashion 
department is sufficient for our readers. Next 
week’s special will be on the subject of “ Negli- 
gees and House Gowns,” written by A. T. Ash- 
more, and illustrated by Caroline L. Goodwin. 


Under the general heading “ Art in the White 
House,’ Mrs. Thompson has written a brilliant 
and beautifully illustrated paper on the bric-a- 
brac and pictures in the Executive Mansion. Not 
all of these are beautiful, but each has associa- 
tions, historical or otherwise, which make it in- 
teresting. 

Nothing in New York answers to the Drury 
Lane Pantomimes of the Christmas holidays in 
London, but a generous New York woman has 
recently arranged a theatrical entertainment for 
youthful minds, which has been given in New 
York with great success. An article about the 
Children’s Play, illustrated with photographs 
taken especially for the BAZAR, will appear next 
week. 
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Harper & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN Sg., New YorK 





